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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——=———— 
IR GEORGE JESSEL, Master of the Rolls, and head of the 
Court of Appeal, died early on Wednesday morning, after a 
dangerous illness of some weeks, during only the last two days of 
qhich did he consent to remit any of his usual work. Sir George 
«was by common consent the ablest Judge on the Bench, and the 
ablest probably in the annals of English history, if, at least, 
the rapid despatch of business be taken into account, as well as 
the soundness of the judgments and the breadth of the legal 
principles embodied in them. Less brilliant than many other 
Judges of his time in mere form, he far surpassed most, if not 
ell, of them in the rapidity and efficiency of his judicial work. 
As a barrister, he had few equals, and we have heard, on what 
we believe to be good authority, that during the last twelve 
months of his Solicitor-Generalship,—a year of strain which no 
doubt permanently affected his constitution,—his fees amounted 
tothe enormous total of £23,000. Moreover, Sir George Jessel’s 
work was never superficially done, and during the latter years of 
his judicial work he undertook the duties of Vice-Chancellor of 
his own University, the University of London, which he dis- 
charged with extraordinary fidelity and ability. He died at the 
age of fifty-nine. The late Judge was absolutely faithful to his 
hereditary Jewish creed, and was buried yesterday in the Jewish 
cemetery at Willesden, among his own people. 


On Monday the country was startled by hearing of a sup- 
posed Fenian outrage on Lady Florence Dixie, sister of the 
Marquis of Queensberry, and author of books showing that she 
is a courageous woman who is not afraid of danger. Walking 
near the grounds of the Fishery, the place of her husband, Sir 
Beaumont Dixie, two miles and a half from Windsor on the 
Maidenhead side, at about half-past four on Saturday last, she 
went through a gate into the grounds of their neighbour, Captain 
Brocklehurst, when she was followed by two very tall women, 
who at once pulled her down, one of them attempting to drive a 
long steel knife into her, which Lady Florence seized first with 
one hand and then with the other, so that it cut her gloves and her 
fingers.. Two planges of the knife were made, but each of them 
came on the whalebone of her stays, and neither wounded her, 
though her dress was cut. One of the women forced mould into her 
mouth to stop her cries. The St. Bernard dog, “ Hubert,” coming 
to the rescue, and the sound of wheels being heard, the men de- 
vamped ; and Lady Florence, who had half fainted, recovered, 
and got back to the house in much disorder and terror. Sir 
Beaumont and the servants attest her exhausted condition, and 
the signs of dirt’ on her face and mouth; and Frederic Rowe, 
the butler of Colonel Harford, of Down Place, states that on 
passing the Fishery about four o’clock, he was startled to see 
two very tall women appear suddenly in the road, he could 
not tell from where, as he had seen no trace of them before, 
though he had been constantly looking back to see that some 





dogs with him did not fight. He thought that they must have 
come out of the stable-gate of the Willows,—Captain Brockle- 
hurst’s house, in the grounds of which Lady Florence was at 
the time of the alleged attack. This is as yet the only con- 
firmation of the story from outside, the police having inquired 
in vain for any trace of the men disguised as women in the 
neighbourhood, though Saturday being market-day at Windsor, 
the road was much frequented. To one correspondent, Lady 
Florence described the white, set teeth, fierce eyes, and terrible 
demeanour of her assailant in very hysteric language, con- 
sidering the infinitesimal amount of injury actually done. 
Of the blow on the head which Lady Florence felt, there is said 
to be now no trace. 





The air is heavy with rumours of coming explosions, many of 
which are probably circulated in order to inspire alarm. Half 
the magazines and arsenals in the country are to be blown 
up, and the House of Commons is threatened by a new Guy 
Fawkes. Mr. St. Aubyn, Member for Helston, has received a 
letter, in a female handwriting, warning him not to attend Par- 
liament for the first fortnight after Easter, because “ the party ” 
had resolved to blow up the House,—and, we suppose, the 
hundred Irish Members in it. They are to be blown to bits, for 
the good of Ireland. It is not probable that men who must be 
aware that Guy Fawkes’s evil idea helped to rivet the chains of 
Catholics for two centuries, contemplate any such wickedness ; 
but the Government thinks it right to guard every point of im- 
portance. Sentries and guards have been increased in number, 
500 policemen have been added to the Metropolitan Force, never 
numerous enough for its daily enlarging duties, and Irish 
detectives have been brought over specially to watch the Secret 
Societies. We note also with strong disgust, but no surprise, 
that these alarms are creating great dislike to Irish workmen. 
Employers in Liverpool have begun to discharge them openly, 
the feeling in the North is rising high, and Mr. A. M. Sullivan, 
in the eloquent letter to the Irish Americans described 
below, says that already he has personal “knowledge of 
hundreds of families rendered destitute. There is no justice 
and no policy in revenge of this sort, always directed, as 
it must be, against the wrong men ; but the Irish leaders should 
note carefully the growing excitement. 


Mr. A. M. Sullivan, writing to the American papers on 
February 24th,—i.e., three weeks before the explosion at the 
Local Government Office,—delivers a very sensible homily on 
the impolicy as well ‘As the wickedness of the so-called 
“ dynamite ” outrages. He insists on the utter baseness of the 
plans of universal murder, and he also explains their frightful 
cruelty to the Irish residents in English cities. These Irish are, 
he says, already losing all their work and earnings, in conse- 
quence of the explosions at the Mansion House and in Salford, 
and of the comments of the “dynamite” Press in America on 
these explosions; so that these plots cost the Irish even more 
suffering than they cost the English. To these sensible and 
manly words, written last month, the attempt on the Local 
Government Office gives a completely new force, and we only 
trust that the Irish in America will profit by them, and instead 
of sending in more subscriptions to the weak and wicked men 
who advocate the use of dynamite, will take an early oppor- 
tunity of marking their disgust at their counsels in some very 
emphatic and intelligible form. The dynamite that only injures 
English buildings, wrecks Irish hopes far and wide. 





A reward of £1,000 has been offered to any person not a 
police agent who shall give such information as may lead to the 
detection of the author of the attempt made on Thursday week 
to explode the Local Government Office at Westminster, or the 
Times’ office at Blackfriars. There was a rumour on Thursday 
that there had been in communication with the police a woman 
who remembered seeing the face of a person apparently trying to 
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deposit something within the balustrades of the Local Government 
Office on Thursday week, and that this woman had such a clear 
look at him that she would know him again. If this be true, there 
may be aclue to the perpetrator of the outrage ; but communica- 
tions of this kind, made after the offer of very large rewards, 
must always be received with great reserve. Wrong guesses 
are not penal, and there is always some hope that, even if the 
full reward offered is not earned, there may be driblets of 
advantage to be gained by a bold candidature for the greater 
prize. 


Prince Bismarck has got rid of the last of the great group 
who have stood round his Emperor since 1870. General von 
Stosch, head of the German Admiralty, recently resigned, but 
the Emperor refused to receive his resignation. The “First Lord,” 
however, found his position unbearable, and persisted till the 
Emperor let him go, firing after him, however, a General 
Order in which he not only praises General von Stosch 
for all his conduct, but specially thanks him “ for the almost 
unhoped-for way in which you have promoted the develop- 
ment of our young Navy.” The truth is said to be 
that Prince Bismarck ordered General von Stosch to send four 
ironclads to Alexandria, so that German power might be appre- 
ciably felt, even by Great Britain. The General had not the 
ships ready, and said so; whereupon the Chancellor intimated, 
in the plainest German, an opinion that, if that were the case, 
the millions voted every year for the Fleet were wasted by 
General von Stosch. As Prince Bismarck is himself in favour 
of the counter-policy which has been pursued, of building 
smaller vessels first, and protecting German harbours and 
foreign trade, this is a little hard; but the Chancellor is 
irresistible, and the poor head of the Admiralty was compelled 
to go. If the Prince, in getting rid of these great officers 
selected his own men, the result would secure, at all events, 
unity of administration; but this is not the case. The Emperor 
chooses everybody, and is by no means drawn towards his Chan- 
cellor’s favourites. 


Germany and Spain have declared a war of tariffs. The 
Commercial Treaty has expired, and Spain, pending a new one, 
has subjected German goods to the duties imposed on imports 
from all non-favoured nations. The German Federal Council, 
in revenge, has increased all duties on Spanish goods 50 per 
cent., and under a statute of July, 1879, this decree is law. 
The countries are therefore at war as to customs, with this 
delicious result :—Germany imports nothing from Spain which 
Spain cannot export through Genoa as Italian goods, except 
Havana and Manilla cigars. They cannot be disguised. Ger- 
many, therefore, stops nothing Spanish except cigars, and as 
they are the luxuries of the rich only, the extra duty will be 
paid, and Germany taxes only her own well-off classes. On 
the other hand, Spain imports nothing recognisable from Ger- 
many except some hocks, the extra duties on which will be paid 
with readiness. The total effect of the war, therefore, will be 
that commerce will be slightly embarrassed, that the St. Gothard 
Railway will gain a little, and that German and Spanish citizens 
will pay a little more to their own Treasuries than they did 
before. Each Power bites off a bit of its own nose, out of pure 
temper. 





It is rumoured that M. de Lesseps will be able to carry out 
his plan of introducing the Mediterranean into the Sahara. 
The long line of “Chotts,’ or swampy salt lakes, stretching 
from Gabes eastward into Southern Tunis, are all some fifty feet 
below the sea, and are supposed to have once made part of a deep 
fiord. M. de Lesseps thinks he can let the water in again, 
and so create a lake ten times the size of the Lake of 
Geneva, alter the climate, and cleave a seaway into the 
back territory of Tunis. He only feared that below the sand 
covering the isthmus between the “ Chotts” and the sea he 
might find rock. Personal investigation, with the help of his staff 
of engineers, has, however, convinced him that there is nothing 
but sand, and he now says success is certain. The practica- 
bility of the work seems primd facie probable, but the difficulty 
is to see any source of large permanent revenue. The force 
which heaped those sands must be heaping them still, the 
dredging work will be endless, and the commercial world is not 
burning to send goods to the Sahara. However, if M. de Lesseps 
announced his intention of bisecting Africa with a canal, which 
would be most desirable, money to commence the work would be 
found; so, we suppose, we shall see one more salt-water lake in 
the world. The British have a “ Chott ’’ of their own, the Chilka 





Lake, in Cuttack, which ought to provide the finest h 
the Bay of Bengal; but there is no M. de Lesseps in me bs 





Sunday, the Communists’ anniversary in Paris, passed ff 
in perfect tranquillity. The Government contrived to a 
vince the Anarchist leaders that, if necessary, they “a 
act with energy, and that the troops had no sympath 
with disorder. Any project of rioting which might ha 
been entertained was, therefore, abandoned, the public Bi 
were deserted, and the meetings held were confined “4 
private houses. It is said, however, that great numbers of 
respectable citizens quitted Paris; and the Government, while 
denying any general distress, admits its existence among car. 
penters and some branches of the building trade. They are to 
receive large orders from the State,—rather a weak policy, though 
pursued by every Government in turn. Its effect is to draw a 
crowd of picked workmen to Paris, where they find wages high. 
and life amusing, and thus to stop the natural flux and 
reflux in the supply of labour. Nothing is more notable 
in the economic life of London than the rapidity with which. 
the workmen in any decaying trade quit the capital for other 
cities. We were told, when the. London shipbuilding trade 
suffered its last severe depression, that thirty thousand workmen 
glided away unnoticed in three months. In Paris, they would 
have demanded of M. de Mahé ships to build. 


The office of Lord President of the Council, vacant by the resig- 
nation of Lord Spencer, who, however, does not quit the Cabinet, 
has been bestowed upon Lord Carlingford ; and the Privy Seal will, 
it is generally believed, be taken by Lord Rosebery, whose keen 
intelligence and knowledge of the world will make him an addi. 
tion to the Cabinet. Lord Carlingford, it is further announced, . 
will perform all the duties of a Minister for Agriculture. If they 
are to be made serious, the next step ought to be the change of the 
Education Department into a responsible and separate Ministry 
of Education, with its chief not necessarily in the Cabinet, but 
not excluded from it, as he now is. Mr. Gladstone, however, when 
questioned on this subject on Tuesday, gave little hope of such 
a change being speedily made. He said he thought the subject too. 
large to be dealt with just now, considering its complications, 
and the heavy calls upon the time of Government. No harm 
will arise from the postponement while the Department is in 
the hands of Mr. Mundella, who, we regret to see, is seriously 
ill; but there is always inconvenience in patronage lodging in 
one hand, while power resides in another; and a Minister is 
more responsible for expenditure than a Vice-President. The- 
Education Office is rapidly taking rank as a great spending 
Department. 


The Transvaal debate was continued on Friday in an able, 
vigorous, and occasionally very bitter speech from Mr. Forster, 
who considered that the Government had pledged itself to the: 
Bechuanas, and ought to defend them, even if necessary, by 
war. If England once admitted that it was unable to protect 
allies, it would enter on a course of policy the logical conclusion 
of which was the surrender of India. He utterly denied the 
inability of the Transvaal Government to suppress outrages, 
and declared that “at least it was strong enough to defy her 
Majesty’s Government, and to treat its representatives with: 
contempt.” Mr. Forster’s speech called up Mr. Gladstone, 
who began by saying that “a man of peace had preached 
the doctrine of war.’ He specially doubted the power of 
the Transvaal Government to control its subjects, and main- 
tained that in its essence the Bechuana grievances arose 
out of intertribal war, and could be remedied, if the 
chiefs would but unite to resist aggression from the Trans- 
vaal. (This has since been done.) His main contention, how- 
ever, was that the Convention, while it certainly gave us the right 
to interfere, did not impose on us the obligation of interference.. 
If it had done so, every native chief could, when hard pressed,. 
summon British arms to his aid. The Government would do 
whatever was practicable, but it would not undertake a work 
which might carry annexation up to the Equator. The debate 
ended without a vote, and is to be resumed after Easter. 


Mr. Smith, the Member for Westminster, has brought Sir 
W. Harcourt down on him. Mr. Smith, in a speech to his 
electors on March 19th, taunted the Liberal Government with 
having brought matters “to such a pass that they could hardly 
walk the streets of London or sleep in their beds without the 
most vigilant attention on the part of the police.” Sir W. 
Harcourt, with all official information before him, declares that 
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in December, 1867, Lord Beaconsfield took far more stringent 


recautions, among others, enrolling more than 100,000 special 
constables, in addition to the Police ; and was so deeply impressed 
by the dangers around him, that “ his frequent and graphic 
warnings on the subject of Secret Societies were founded on his 
experience of that epoch.” That is, when we remember “ Lothair” 
and its Sibylline utterances, a very curious bit of literary his- 
tory. It was imagined at the time that Lord Beaconsfield based 
his argument upon the experience of Italy, where the Secret 
Societies undoubtedly compelled Napoleon to intervene. He 
had, however, nearer means of informatiou. Sir W. Harcourt 
is evidently very angry with Mr. Smith, and talks of his “ hardi- 


ood,” but we hardly see much reason for his wrath. The 


necessity for so much precaution does indicate failure of some 
gort; and failure is always attributed by political speakers 
to the Government of the day. Lord Beaconsfield failed too, 
and a good many more governments will fail, before in Ire- 
land, “the wicked, the Invincibles, cease from troubling, and 
the weary, the English, are at rest.” Some day the Irish will 
become “weary” too, and then the “wicked” will learn how 
gentle English rule really was. 


Mr. Bright addressed the students of Glasgow University on 
Thursday, as the Lord Rector of their choice, in an address 
marked by some magnificent passages of his familiar style of 
eloquence. His subject was the misery and cost of the useless 
wars of this century,—all wars being to his mind useless wars, 
-and, of course, from some point of view really being so, since, if 
both the combatants were reasonable and just, they would think 
alike, and therefore never go to war. Mr. Bright, however, spoke 
as if it would have been enough to prevent all the wars in which 
we have been engaged, had we alone been reasonable and just, 
‘without regard to the reason and justice of our antagonists, 
—an assumption difficult to admit. Suppose, for instance, that 
the Northern States of America had been perfectly reasonable 
cand perfectly just in 1861,—which Mr. Bright probably holds to 
be more or less true,—how could that have prevented the seces- 
gion of the slave-holders, and, therefore, how could it have 
prevented the war? 


Mr. Bright maintains that since the beginning of the century, 
£4,414,000,000 sterling have been spent by this country upon 
war; but we suppose that he includes in this all the expenditure 
which is more or less precautionary against attack, a huge slice 
of it. During the same time he estimates the civil expenditure 
of the country at little above £1,100,000,000, or less than a 
fourth of what he means by the war expenditure, but which has 
been to a very great extent expenditure on security against war. 
His speech, however, contained some grand sentences. “In fact, 
looking at the past is to me a melancholy retrospect. There is 
much of it which excites in me not astonishment only, but horror. 
The fact is, there passes before my eyes a vision of millions 
of families,—not individuals, but families,—fathers, mothers, 
children, passing, ghastly, sorrow-stricken, in never-ending pro- 
cession, from their cradle to their grave.” “To me, it appears 
that we have trodden for two centuries past in the footsteps of 
the Cesars, and have accepted the barbarous policy of Pagan 
Rome; while at the same time, with a vast and unconscious 
hypocrisy, we have built thousands of temples, and have 
dedicated them to the Prince of Peace. And I say, and say 
with grief and shame, that they who have ministered at his 
altars have, for the most part, on these matters been absolutely 
dumb.” 


A memorial, signed by influential clergymen, of whom the 
Bishop of Dover, the Bishop of Newcastle, and the Bishop 
Designate of Truro (Canon Wilkinson) are apparently the most 
important, is to be presented to Mr. Gladstone against the 
Affirmation Bill, and will maintain, “ That the deliberate removal 
of the name of the Supreme Being from the form of affirma- 
tion proposed in this Bill, for the purpose of admitting as a 
Member of the Legislature, by its retrospective action, an open 
and avowed Atheist, who has admitted that he has no religious 
scruples, is dishonouring to Almighty God, and contrary to the 
Spirit of our laws and Constitution.” If the same memovialists 
had written in the same spirit at the time of the Jewish Relief 
Bill, they would have said, we suppose, ‘That the deliberate 
removal of the reference to the true faith of a Christian from 
the form of the oath, proposed in this Bill, for the purpose 
of admitting, as a member of the Legislature, by its retrospec- 
tive action, an open and avowed opponent of the Christian 
faith, is dishonouring to Christ, and contrary to the spirit of our 





laws and Constitution.” ‘The memorialists try to make some- 
thing of the fact that Mr. Bradlaugh is “without religious 
scruples” as to the taking of the oath, but as they will not 
permit him to take it, scruples or no scruples, that has no 
bearing on the matter. What, on their grounds, they are bound 
to impose on all Members of Parliament, is a deliberate 
test of personal Theism. Why do they not propose this, as the 
only honest way of preventing a course “dishonouring to 
Almighty God” P 


There was a sharp debate on Tuesday as to the rules to be 
followed by the Grand Committee on Trade to which the 
Bankruptcy Bill is to be referred, Mr. Raikes especially desiring 
to know whether the Chairmen of these Grand Committees 
are to act like the Chairman of Committees of Ways and 
Means—that is, to order debate, but not take any part in it— 
or like the ordinary Chairmen of Select Committees who have 
“charge” of the Bill referred to them, and try to promote its 
success. The discussion showed that the House is not anxious to 
bind down at first these Grand Committees by too strict rules, but 
that the wish of the Committee of Selection is that the Chair- 
men of these Committees shall hold aloof from all advocacy, in 
order the better to command that kind of influence which the 
Chairman of Ways and Means holds. This seems to us wise. 
If the Grand Committees are to succeed at all, they must 
succeed by copying to some extent the methods of a Committee 
of the whole House, though they are to be on a more manage- 
able scale, and are intended to proceed with less parade of 
rhetoric, and less tendency to party tactics. 


The Catholic Bishops of the West of Ireland have been press- 
ing the Government to discourage emigration and to mitigate 
the distress of the present unfavourable season, by making 
advances to tenants in the distressed districts of five times the 
yearly rent of the holding, to be secured on the holding, for the 
purposes of improvements ; and also by making loans to groups 
of tenants in these districts, on the joint security of their com- 
bined holdings. Where these loans are impossible, the Catholic 
Bishops press the alternative of outdoor relief, and strongly de- 
precate emigration. Lord Spencer, after considering these sug- 
gestions of the Catholic Bishops, has replied that while in 
certain cases the Treasury is prepared to lend to individual 
tenants of sufficiently good holdings advances for improve- 
ment on the security of their holdings, he could not sanction 
advances to groups of tenants on their joint holdings, which 
could only result in involving them in new difficulties, as well as 
very complex mutual disputes. In short, the Government are 
not prepared to bolster up a radically unsound agricultural 
attempt to make very poor land appear to support a much 
larger population than it ever can support in comfort and 
prosperity. The Bishops appear to be exceedingly wroth at 
what they regard as Lord Spencer’s attempt to force the people 
into emigration; but it is surely most misleading to talk of 
forcing the people into emigration, when they only mean by this 
that the Government refuse to burden artificially an already 
overburdened soil with fresh obligations which it can never 
redeem. What is wanted is more adequate Government help for 
emigration from the West of Ireland, but to make that help 
conditional on the careful removal of whole families to localities 
where they will be put in the way of learning how best to apply 
their labour. 





The Government has appointed a Royal Commission ts 
inquire into the condition of the “Crofters,” or small tenants, 
in the Highlands and the Hebridean Islands, especially Harris, 
Skye, and Lewis. Something like famine is approaching there. 
The crofters, always too numerous for the poor soil, have 
gradually been deprived of their common pasturages, which 
fetch more rent when thrown into the sheep farms and sporting 
“forests; they have suffered from bad crops, like their neigh- 
bours, and their income from work other than agriculture has 
been reduced in ways not quite understood. They are, 
therefore, in a most miserable condition. Mr. Cameron, on 
Tuesday, called the attention of Government to the facts, 
and recommended that the Board of Supervision should be 
authorised to grant out-door relief in excess of its legal 
powers. The Government promised watchfulness, and it 
would be easy to raise a great subscription for the High- 
lands, but the proprietors should help largely. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols were on Thursday 102 to 102}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND ITS WORK. 


do not at all like the tone in which the coming work 

of the Session is being discussed. The leading poli- 
ticians are obviously arguing among themselves whether the 
Bill for reorganising London or the Bill for compensating 
agricultural tenants should be pressed forward first, and they 
all assume that the one which fails to obtain precedence will 
be relegated to a future Session. Surely there is weakness 
amounting to something very like dereliction of duty in that 
assumption. For ourselves, we are decidedly of opinion that 
the Compensation Bill should have precedence, on the definite 
ground that it concerns and interests all parts of Great Britain, 
while the London Bill only concerns and interests the Metro- 
polis; but we repudiate the notion of abandoning either as a 
faint-hearted concession to the Obstructives, and an ad- 
mission that Parliament has become too weak to deal 
with mor2 than one considerable Bill in one Session. 
The Government have only these two controversial measures 
before the country, for although the Anti-Bribery Bill is im- 
portant, and the Bankruptcy Bill greatly required, and the 
Ballot Bill urgently asked for, none of them are outside the 
class of measures which excite discussion rather than strong 
resistance. If, therefore, the Ministry yield to the apprehen- 
sions so freely expressed, and tacitly withdraw one of the two 
measures, they acknowledge that the Obstructives have suc- 
ceeded, and that the powers of Parliament have been re- 
duced to a point never before witnessed in this generation. It 
has happened, we acknowledge, even before the days of ob- 
struction, that a Bill has aroused passions so deep and in- 
terests so powerful, that it has monopolised the whole spare 
time of a Session, or even of more than one. We should not 
expect, if a vast Redistribution Bill were on hand, involving a 
grand and perhaps final transference of power, to carry any 
other measure; nor do we anticipate, when a great Church is 
threatened with Disestablishment, to see the country concern it- 
self simultaneously with other changes. But the two Bills before 
the House, though of the first order, are neither of them of the 
kind which monopolises attention, or so distracts the country that 
no other subject can be seriously considered by its side. The 
first Bill—if the Agricultural Bill is put first, as it ought to 
be—is already sanctioned in principle by both parties, and 
will be supported in the Commons not only by the un- 
broken strength of the majority, but by all those Tories 
who believe compensation to be just, or who dread lest, 
if compensation is refused, the next demand should be for 
fixity of tenure. The sincere fight over the Bill will be in the 
Lords, where the dread of any invasion of the principle of free 
contract is genuine and deep, and in the Lords there is 
time for anything. The second Bill, though it will cause 
more excitement, is not substantially a bill of details, 
and the real contest will rage round the clauses which 
submerge the Corporation of the City of London, and 
ought to be finished in a week’s debate. In a healthy 
condition of Parliament, the two Bills together would be 
regarded as insufficient work for a Government with a heavy 
majority, and in postponing one of them the Ministry admit 
that the condition of Parliament is not healthy. In other 
words, they admit that the new Rules of Procedure, though 
only passed last Session, are of little practical value ; that they 
cannot be improved into strong engines for clearing the road ; 
and that the legislation of the country still lies at the mercy 
of a comparatively feeble minority. The Parnellites and the 
Tory guerrillas together do not count fifty votes,—less than a 
tenth of the House. Parliament is not absorbed by a Contin- 
ental war, or occupied with foreign complications, or engrossed 
with necessary sectional legislation, and yet it cannot get 
on, can only hope by patience and close attention to 
get through with one not very severely contested change. Can 
it be necessary to make admissions so dangerous, not to this 
or that party, but to government through a deliberative 
assembly ? Suppose the Government immediately after 
the Easter recess informs the House that it intends to 
press both Bills with all its energy, that it will, if necessary, 
insist that the New Rules shall be applied, and that 
it will consent to no prorogation before Christmas, unless 
both Bills are passed or rejected, does anyone doubt what 
the fate of both measures would be? It is weakness to talk of 
dictation. Lord Palmerston insisted on votes on much less 
important subjects, and it is the very business of Ministers 








. . ° '. as, 
to say that certain Bills are in their judgment required for the. 


welfare of the country; that Parliament can rej 
delays if it pleases, but that if it does, it will be teen 4 
possible for them to remain responsible for the condant f 
affairs. Unreasonable delay shows want of confidence. as sib 
as a hostile vote could do, and should be treated precise! in 
the same way, or even with more firmness, for the re e 
stake is higher than the existence of any Ministry. It jg th 
House of Commons as at present constituted which the pot med 
is trying at its bar. 7 
We dwell on this subject at the risk of wearying our readers: 
because we seriously believe that the paralysis of Peliiene 
involves grave political danger. The temper of the people is 
we are convinced, growing sour, and men’s minds are ripenin > 
for changes which neither Tories nor Liberals would desire . 
see made out of a spirit of despair. Those changes may, of 
course, take the form only of a sweeping redistribution of 
power. We have a trick of studying local speeches, as giving 
often unexpected apergus into the public mind, and were 
much struck a few days since by two which attracted no 
general attention. One was delivered by Mr. Smith, the 
new Member for Liverpool, and in many ways a representative 
man. Its drift was that his first three weeks in Parliament 
had utterly astounded him. He had never, while working in 
Liverpool, dreamed that obstruction could be so successful 
that the national time could be so wasted, or that the 
House of Commons could be so completely prevented 
from fulfilling its pledges to the country. And his 
remedy was a Redistribution Bill which could be based only 
on a close approximation to equal electoral districts, a Bill, 
in fact, of a sweepingly democratic kind. The other 
speech was by one of the least-known Members of Parliament, 
Mr. Tillett, of Norwich, a representative man of another class, 
a hard-headed, keen-sighted solicitor and journalist, perhaps 
the last man in England to “scream,” or to go beyond his. 
constituents in any way. His expressions—and he was not 
speaking to a very radical audience—of shame and dismay at the 
paralysed condition of Parliament, were even stronger than Mr. 
Smith’s, and his remedy, judging we admit from a bad report, 
was identically the same. We do not dread redistribution, 
though we should be sorry to see it based on what is 
called the “‘ mathematical” plan; but we do dread any grand 
measure passed, not on its own merits, but out of an uncon- 
trollable desire to be done with an apparently powerless 
machinery. Men actuated by that feeling really derive their 
force from an inner contempt, and are perfectly certain to 
break up things which, in cooler moments, they would 
carefully preserve. They act like housekeepers who, 
unable to bear a particular set of household troubles, 
move into the country, or a flat, and discover just too 
late that they have acted in a rage, and have given up 
things which made up part of the happiness of life. 
Nor, though we are quite aware that we shall have a thio 
audience for this part of our argument, are we satisfied that the 
people will stop at redistribution. There is an impatient dis- 
gust expressed at deliberation itself, which is a dangerous 
sign of the times. The community grows so irritated with 
purposeless talk, incessant and useless interpellation, and angry 
debate on dead subjects, that it asks whether silence would 
not be preferable, and talks over forms of repression, such as 
sittings without reporters, which would involve in practice an 
extinction of Parliamentary life. They will leave Mr. Glad- 
stone alone, because they think his steam-engine energy can do 
anything ; but they are just in the mood, if he retires, to insist 
that the whole machine shall be remodelled, until it can per- 
form in one Session all the neglected tasks of half-a-dozen. 
We dread that mood, if Tories do not, and perceive the 
inability of many Liberals to understand it, or even to recog> 
nise its existence, with positive dismay. The people perceive 
quite clearly that the fault is not with the Liberals, but they do 
not perceive that it is not with the House of Commons. They are 
growing angry with that, not with the Ministry ; and if the Govern- 
ment dislike that emotion, they must conciliate the people by 
compelling the House as a corporate entity to do more of its 
duty. The Ministry do not want to see it weakened, nor is 
it their business, by postponing necessary reforms, to admit 
that, after all the labour of two years, the organisation of the 
representatives is so bad that with a crushing majority no- 
thing of the highest importance can get done. We ought to 
have had three Bills this year, the Compensation Bill, the 
London Bill, and the County Government Bill, and to have 
passed them all; and if we only get one, the country will 
declare that the House of Commons, with all its history, 18 
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ttin tits work. That is the very first step towards the 
Sele of a new depository of power. 








SIR GEORGE JESSEL. 


NE of the greatest administrative forces in England has 
O disappeared with Sir George Jessel. A more extra- 
ordinary intellectual engine than his brain has not been seen 
at work in our generation. Great as he was as a pure 
lawyer, he was still greater in the despatch of business ; for 
the speed, and the marvellous accuracy on the whole with 
which he worked at so great a speed, were certainly neither 
rivalled nor approached by any contemporary of his own. 
People called him a very strong man, and so he was, but in 
his own line his swiftness was more marvellous than his 
strength, and, indeed, sometimes misled him, thongh it would 
hardly be just to say that the State would have gained by any 
subtraction from that speed, for his mistakes were rare and 
trivial in proportion to the efficiency of the industry which his 
great velocity of thought enabled him to achieve. He was what 
Carlyle would have called “a great captain of industry,” only 
the industry in which he was a captain was a learned industry 
of a very high order of delicacy and skill, which it took a man 
of very singular attainments to superintend, and hasten, and 
arrest, and appreciate, with Sir George Jessel’s rareness of dis- 
crimination. He had usually mastered the drift of an argument 
before it was half out of the Counsel’s mouth, and had taken 
in the exact drift of a deed before any other man would have 
got at its general scope and tendency. The immense self-con- 
fidence with which he was obviously endowed was in his case 
not, as it so often is, the result of a misleading sanguineness 
and eagerness of temperament, which makes a man leap before 
he looks, but simply the self-confidence of a mind which had 
found its anticipations fully verified ten times or oftener for every 
case of failure. And the evidence of this was that Sir George 
Jessel never even wished to persevere in maintaining a false 
position, when once he had discovered it. He was always 
anxious to acknowledge and correct a mistake, for error 
was vexatious to him not because it was he who had been 
wrong, but simply because it was error. He had one of those 
vigorous minds which delight in orderly arrangement, and are 
almost more scandalised to find a fact classified wrongly, if it is 
their own mistake, than they are if it be the mistake of another. 
Imperious as he was in guiding the deliberations or arguments 
of others, it was the imperiousness of a true genius for despatch 
of business, not the imperiousness of self-will. We should 
like to have seen him tried as Speaker of the House of 
Commons, though opinion is as yet hardly ripe for so strong 
a curb-rein as his over the unbridled loquacity of some Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. Still, those who could force 
him to consider any point which he had really overlooked, were 
always rewarded by finding that he did not make light of its 
bearing simply because he had happened to overlook it. His 
impatience was the impatience of a keen, swift mind, scandalised 
by any needless waste of labour, not of an excitable mindirritated 
by opposition. Indeed, no opposition that was firm and lucid 
ever ruffled him in the least. In this respect, he had the true 
judicial temper. He would always insist on recognising the 
strong points of the view he rejected, as distinctly as he recog- 
nised the strong points of the view he adopted. We may, per- 
haps, rightly call a mind of this kind imperious, if it rides rough- 
shod over weaker and slower intellects, and to this extent Sir 
George Jessel was imperious. But it was, strictly speaking, the 
Imperiousness of high faculty measuring itself against what 
usually proved to be weaker faculty, not the imperiousness of 
prestige, audacity, or caprice. Indeed, of caprice there was 
not a trace in the Master of the Rolls, and of the sense of 
his own prestige, and of audacity, only so much as must 
accompany more or less the consciousness of singularly high 
powers, 

Of course, these powers were limited in number, though they 
were, speaking comparatively, almost unlimited in degree. 
Sir George Jessel had not, like the great Jewish con- 
temporary who achieved a still higher fame in politics, 
any unique insight into other men. He was not skilful in 
the use of social weapons. He had no great stores of banter 
or wit at his command. His speeches in Parliament were not 
of the first order, even for the speeches of a Solicitor-General. 
He was not as persuasive as Sir Henry James, nor any- 
thing like as lucid in the exposition of political issues as Sir 
Farrer Herschell. Marvellous as his powers were, they were 
probably never shown to less advantage than during his short 
Parliamentary career. For in the forms of things he was not 


a master. He was deficient in tact, in the art of literary and 
popular exposition ; and appeals to feelings he either despised 
or could not understand. Even as a lawyer, he had not that 
command of caustic and ironic dialectic which gave to some 
of his earlier contemporaries, like Lord Westbury and Vice- 
Chancellor Knight Bruce, so unique a fame. Sir George 
Jessel’s intellect went straight to the subject-matter of legal 
issues, and never wasted time with the apparel in which they 
were dressed up. He was a Titan in his way, but part of his 
force consisted in his inability to deal with the mere super- 
ficial forms of argument, and the necessity he felt himself 
under of going straight to the true issue. That is why we 
ventured to call him a captain of industry; for he always 
sought to economise industry to the utmost, and probably it 
would be difficult to find any two of his contemporaries, how- 
ever eminent, who, ‘taken together, got through so much sound 
work in the same time as he did, without ever knowing appa- 
rently what overwork meant. His appetite for work was some- 
thing vast. Nothing pleased him better, when he came to 
the end of one heavy task, than at once to undertake another 
which he might easily have declined. The spectacle of his 
last struggle with a mortal disease was something more than 
impressive. For many weeks he discharged every duty, 
not only in his Court, but in relation to volunteer offices for 
omitting which he could well have pleaded illness, and this 
when he was so dangerously ill that to take a step upstairs 
without assistance was impossible, and when at times it 
was an effort to him to speak at all. When urged by 
his doctors to keep quiet, he pleaded that he was more equal 
to work than he was to idleness, and that he should be better 
if he shrank from none of his usual duties. And for a time, 
—though he recovered much of his old energy towards the end, 
—he went through all his judicial and administrative and 
academical duties,—he was Vice-Chancellor of his own 
University, the University of London,—with punctual pre- 
cision, though looking like the ghost of himself, labouring 
under the oppression of more than one organic disease, 
and threatened by that failure of the heart of which 
in the end he died. To see that wonderful engine in his 
brain working at half, or less than half, its usual pressure of 
steam, as the life in him flickered low during the struggle of his 
powerful frame with the last enemy, was a strange, a painful, 
but in some sense an inspiring sight for commoner and weaker 
mortals, There was something of the Hercules in Sir George 
Jessel. 

Sir George Jessel was a curiously accomplished man, at 
College both a first-rate mathematician and a good classic, 
—that he was a considerable Hebrew scholar was, perhaps, 
not remarkable, considering his race and faith,—otherwise 
also a good linguist, and at one time he had a good 
and scientific knowledge of botany, as well, we believe, 
as of others of the classificatory sciences. Indeed, part of 
his grasp of law was due not only to the immense keen- 
ness and swiftness of his general intellect, but to his marked 
capacity for sound classification. His ability was, however, all in 
the region of what is called positive knowledge. He had little 
taste and little special capacity for philosophy or literature, 
though he was so strong a man that there was no subject on 
which he had informed himself at all on which his judgment 
was without value. However, it was for his swift and accurate 
discharge of the highest judicial work that he will be best and 
most justly remembered. In our time, there has been no adminis- 
trative engine so marvellous in its achievements, so strong, and 
yet so accurate, as the judicial power of Sir George Jessel. 





LORD DUFFERIN’S DESPATCH. 


i- are two conceptions current in Europe of the 

system which Lord Dufferin is establishing in Egypt, 
and they are both wrong. One, the Continental one, is that 
he is organising Egypt like a Protected Indian State; and the 
other, the English one, is that he is setting up a strictly native 
Egyptian Government. He is doing neither. No politician, 
and especially no politician familiar with Indian methods, can 
read through the exhaustive despatch just presented to Parlia- 
ment—a despatch which is a perfect monument of labour and 
energy, though deformed here and there by an oratorical sen- 
tence—without seeing that Lord Dufferin is proposing a great 
experiment, hitherto untried in the East, and based upon a 
single dominant idea, that European comradeship in office is the 
only hope, under the circumstances, for the regeneration of the 
Egyptian officials, Lord Dufferin is convinced that in Egypt the 





native character, whether Arab or Turkish, either is or has 
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become so essentially defective, so wanting in uprightness, in- 
dependence, and honesty, that true self-government, or rather 
—to coin a word indispensable for the moment—true “ self- 
administration,” is absolutely impossible. No department of 
the State, no section of the people, no class of public servants, 
can be trusted to walk alone, without a European crutch. It 
is not till the reader has gone through the whole despatch 
that the universality of the condemnation is thoroughly per- 
ceived. There is a good word for the Khedive, as con- 
scientiously desiring the welfare of his people and not eager 
for despotic power, but it is for him alone. As to the Army, 
“ the officers have always been the weak element in Egyptian 
armies,” and they require to be toned by European super- 
vision and European example. As to finances, it would be 
madness to remove the Europeans from the Financial Depart- 
ment, and the whole Government must have a European Finan- 
cial Adviser. As to the Public Works Department, which 
controls irrigation, the very life of Egypt, it is so mismanaged 
by the corrupt officials, that the Desert is encroaching on the 
cultivated land, that “the crops of sugar and cotton are be- 
coming lighter every season,” that the terrible “ corvée,” 
which gives the Department an industrial army of 100,000 
slaves, is almost wasted; and that “if large tracts of country 
are to be prevented from falling back into sterility,” 
from the silting-up of the canals, the Irrigation service 
must be “ thoroughly reformed,” and “ strong measures ” 
immediately adopted. The work, in fact, must be en- 
trusted to an Anglo-Indian Engineer and his staff. The 
Topographical Survey is not begun, and “no one in the 
Egyptian service is competent to such a work ;” and that, too, 
must have a Europeanhead. The Judges, most of whom are 
Fellahs, true Egyptians, are so hopelessly bad that “at this 
moment there is no real justice in the country, what passes under 
that name is a mockery.’ There are no laws, the Judges are 
untrained and often corrupt, and two dozen European Judges 
are indispensable :—“ It seems to be universally acknowledged, 
both by the Government itself, and by native public opinion, 
that no measure short of this will ever definitely establish a 
spirit of purity and independence amongst the native magis- 
tracy. Servility and corruption are so intertwined with their 
habits and traditions that the automatic cleansing of their 
Courts is out of the question. But it is hoped that when once 
they have been rendered robust and pure by the presence 
of a few high-minded Europeans, it may become pos- 
sible to preserve indefinitely the standard of righteous- 
ness which shall have been thus established.” The 
village authorities are worse than the Judges:—‘In the 
first place, there are half-a-dozen Sheikhs, or some- 
times many more, in every village, each of them connected 
with varying-sized sections of the community; and, in the 
next, they are either hereditary dignitaries or the direct or 
indirect nominees of the authorities, or have been chosen by 
the head men of the adjoining districts. They may for the 
most part be looked upon as the most inveterate oppressors of 
those placed under their authority. It is they who best know 
what individuals in the village can be most profitably 
squeezed, and whose itching palms are greased by the 
wealthier peasant anxious to avoid the ‘corvée, or greedy 
for a disproportionate share of the fertilising stream.” And 
finally, the people themselves are submissive and ignorant 
to such a point that if they were permitted to elect a true 
representative body, it would “simply prove an uninstructed 
and unmanageable mob, with a very low level both of character 
and intelligence, incapable of discussing public business or of 
understanding finance, and to which it would be dangerous to 
accord any but the most restricted privileges.” 

The remedy for this state of affairs, it is quite clear, would 
in Lord Dufferin’s mind be a Protectorate :—“ Had I been 
commissioned to place affairs in Egypt on the footing of an 
Indian subject State, the outlook would have been different. 
The masterful hand of a Resident would have quickly bent 
everything to bis will, and in the space of five years we should 
have greatly added to the material wealth and well-being of 
the country, by the extension of its cultivated area and the 
consequent expansion of its revenue; by the partial, if not 
the total, abolition of the ‘corvée’ and slavery; the esta- 
blishment of justice; and other beneficent reforms.” That 
solution is, however, forbidden, both by circumstances 
and by English opinion; and Lord Dufferin falls back upon 
his alternative, the introduction of Europeans everywhere 
to work alongside of the Native officials, and so teach them 
better ways. They are not, except in the Army, to command 
them, and are in all Departments to obey Native Ministers, but 


they are to enjoy some kind of formal or informa ae 
and leadership. That may succeed, and it wos cae 
ledged that it has much authority in its favour. There ig nel 
an “experienced ” European in Turkey, or Tunis, or, indeed 
any part of Asia except India, who does not approve that 
scheme, as on the whole the most hopeful of all schemes which 
do not terminate altogether native authority. It is not diff. 
cult for the Central Government, if willing, to give the Euro- 
pean a certain preponderance ; and, indeed, with his superior 
energy and freedom from the control of the people round him 
he usually secures it for himself. He ought therefore prima 
facie to be able to lead his colleagues, and if the European 
pressure at Head-quarters is continued steadily for years, he 
may by degrees acquire the necessary influence. At "the 
same time, it must be recognised that the scheme is a novel 
one, and exposed to very strong a priori objections, It hag 
never been tried on the same scale anywhere. Lord Dufferin 
appears to think it exists in the Protected Indian States, but 
that is by no means the case. The Government of those 
States is, as a rule, controlled through the Ruler or the 
Premier, the administration remaining purely native. In the 
majority of such States there are no Europeans, every post being 
held either by a Mussulman or a Hindoo; while in a few others 
the Europeans are either military officers, or engineers, or 
doctors in native service. The Indian theory, indeed, is the 
reverse of Lord Dufferin’s, and an administration by both 
Europeans and Natives under a Native Government is be- 
lieved to unite the evils of both systems, those of govern- 
ment by will and those of government by rigid law, 
The system to be tried in Egypt is not one of self- 
government, while, as Lord Dufferin admits, it will not 
allow of the rapid improvement which would have fol- 
lowed a direct protectorate. The second object has been, 
perhaps wisely given up, but about the first we have many 
and grave doubts. Lord Dufferin is on the spot, and is most 
anxious to give Egyptians every chance, and it would be 
arrogant to reject his mature conclusions; but still, we can- 
not but remember that Egypt has been governed without 
Englishmen for a good many years without going to pieces, 
and cannot but doubt whether the education of the people 
would not be quicker if their best men were selected, and they 
were trusted with power at once. Native Judges can hardly 
be made good by supersession by foreigners, on the express 
ground that they (the natives) are rascally ignoramuses. They 
will hardly acquire independence, which is their great want, 
under a pupillage so patent ; while their dislike of the foreigner 
is not likely to be soothed by seeing him lording it in every 
Department, setting his colleagues aside, as he is sure to do, 
and drawing three times the pay for doing precisely the same 
work, We should fear that the native colleague, instead of 
being educated to better things, would either become a subtle 
intrigant, or, sinking back into apathy, leave to the European all 
the work and the responsibility, as he will possess all the power. 
Still, the experiment must be tried, and two facts in the 
Report inspire us with decided hope. One is Lord Dufferin’s 
distinct declaration that the English tutelage of Egypt must 
be made to succeed, and must be interrupted neither by 
foreign attack nor internal insurrection. That indicates a 
determination on the part of-the British Government to re- 
main some time in possession of the right of supervision ; and 
if they retain that, all mistakes can gradually and silently be 
corrected, and European administrators either withdrawn, or 
made solely authoritative and responsible. The other is that 
the village system—the key to all Asiatic life—is left truly 
automatic. There is, at all events, to be no European Mayor. 
Lord Dufferin condemns the Sheikhs en masse, no doubt 
justly; but he does not remove them, and he does 
place by their side an elected headman of the com- 
mune, who, as he says, will be at least the mouth- 
piece of the people. He will be that, and he may very 
readily become much more. The people will support him, 
however faintly ; the Sheiks will be anxious to conciliate him, 
the Judges will attend to his representations, and the Govern- 
ment may, if it pleases, gradually increase his status and 
jurisdiction. There is the beginning of a fine policy in that 
reform, and one thoroughly in accord with ancient tradition 
and the feeling of the people. For the rest, we must all 
wait and see, but the experiment is not one in which we have 
much hope. A European administration guarantees pro- 
sperity. A Native administration is approved by the people. 
A hybrid administration may have both advantages, but it 
also may have neither, and this is to be in all departments a 








hybrid administration. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S BANKRUPTOY BILL. 


E can heartily support Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal for 
W a new Bankruptcy Law, as explained in his wonder- 
fully careful and lucid speech of Monday. There may be 
details in plenty to be amended, and the Bill is pre-eminently 
one for a Grand Committee, but the principle on which it 
rests is the one for which we have eontended in all discussions 
on the subject, and is, we maintain, entirely sound.” The right 
of managing an insolvent’s estate belongs primarily to his 
creditors, whose property in the fullest moral sense the estate 
has become, and should only be taken away on grounds of con- 
venience, or on suspicion that they are cheating one another ; 
put the right and duty of adjudicating on the bankrupt’s conduct 
pelongs to the State, and cannot honourably be transferred to the 
creditors, who are never impartial, and seldom competent. That 
pankruptcy is not in se and of necessity a crime may be readily 
conceded, but it may be one; and it is indispensable, if a high 
standard of commercial honour is to be kept up, that the State 
should inquire, in each case, whether there has been direct 
criminality, or criminal negligence, or criminal recklessness, 
or not. A fraudulent bankruptcy is a theft on a huge scale, 
and should be treated like one; while every bankruptcy may 
involve either dishonest dealing, or conduct so reckless as to 
deserve, if not criminal penalties, at least disgrace. The man 
who, knowing that he is insolvent and can pay only ten 
shillings in the pound, goes on trading till he can only 
pay two, is neither more nor less than a ‘“ welsher,”— 
aman who bets without the intention of paying, with this 
aggravation, that he constantly prevents the honest trader 
from succeeding. Smith, who intends to pay his debts, can never 
contend with Brown, who does not so intend, and constantly 
finds himself shut out of the markets by a rival who, morally 
at all events, is dealing with stolen goods. The risk hampers 
commerce at every turn, and directly injures the community, 
whith has to pay on every article a needless excess of price, 
levied in order to cover the risk of making hopelessly bad debts. 
Every case of bankruptcy should, therefore, be examined by an 
impartial tribunal before relief is granted, and the creditors 
neither will be nor can be competent to do this, They care 
nothing for the punishment of the offender, or the good order of 
society, or the general interests of trade. They are anxious only to 
obtain as much dividend as they can without taking personal 
trouble, and to have done with the affair, without further loss 
either of time or money. To secure those ends, they find the 
willing help of the insolvent most essential, and therefore hush 
up anything, and either submit to a compromise which for- 
bids investigation, or leave everything to the professional 
liquidator, who regards the estate first of all as a meal 
for himself, and has no interest whatever in doing un- 
profitable justice. Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill deals directly 
with this main evil. He leaves the creditors to manage 
their property under supervision, but appoints sixty Receivers, 
scattered all through England, one of whom, as the first pre- 
liminary of all, will examine the bankrupt, report upon his 
conduct to the Court of Bankruptcy, and, if he see occasion, 
prosecute him. If he sees no blame in the bankrupt, he will 
supervise and control any composition the creditors may accept; 
but if he sees blame, he will prevent the arrangement, and the 
insolvent, driven directly into the Court, will either be punished 
or disgraced. Bankruptcy will cease to be the easy method 
of shuffling off debts which it is now, and the intend- 
ing bankrupt will be forced to remember that before his 
debts are cleared off he will inevitably, and without his 
creditors’ permission, be compelled to pass under a search- 
ing examination, in which every fraud, and extravagance, 
and act of reckless trading he may have committed will be 
revealed, 

This is, we are convinced, the first necessity of a wise Bank- 
ruptcy Law, in presence of which all other questions, even the 
great one of “ priorities,” are matters of mere detail, and it is 
with unmixed surprise that we see the Tories join battle upon 
this issue. They cannot want to shelter fraudulent or reckless 
bankrupts, yet their spokesman, Mr. E. Stanhope, objects to the 
“ officialism ” of the Bill. There are, he says, in tones of 
horror, to be sixty Official Receivers, with duties of the most 
complicated kind. Would the House approve of that enor- 
mous amount of patronage being given to any Government 
Department? Would it not be the first step towards the 

ericanisation of our Civil Service,” and therefore deserve 
the strongest resistance? Why the service is to be American- 
ised by the appointment of Receivers, who will, of course, be 
permanent officials, any more than by the appointment of 





County-Court Judges, or Stamp Distributors, or Inland-Revenue 
Collectors, we are at a loss to conceive. Is it because they 
are to be paid by fees? That, if a reasonable objection, which 
we rather think it is, as the Receiver ought to pay special 
attention to small bankruptcies, is a matter of detail, to be dis- 
cussed, and accepted, or rejected, in committee. Is it because the 
Receivers must be mercantile men, rather than lawyers? That 
is not indispensable, and if it were, sixty not very inviting 
appointments to be distributed among trained accountants can 
hardly demoralise the State. Is it because the Receivers are 
to be appointed by a department of the Government? That is 
the plain sense of Mr. Stanhope’s motion, but what does he 
suggest as the alternative? Simply that the Receivers should 
be appointed by “individuals”—meaning, we suppose, the 
creditors—a monstrous proposal, which would logically justify 
the election of County-court Judges by the tradesmen of their 
districts. These Receivers are to be Judges in all but dignity, 
with power to decide, in the form of a report, upon the 
character, conduct, and future status of every bankrupt in the 
country, to guide all trustees in bankruptcy, and to quash or 
sanction all compositions. It is impossible to entrust their 
selection to irresponsible bodies of any kind, and the only 
alternatives are the Court of Bankruptcy, which cannot be made 
responsible for its patronage, and a Cabinet Minister, who 
can. Precedent at least is in favour of the latter selection, 
and so, we should have thought, was Tory principle. If Tories 
have a sound, fixed idea, it is that an elective judiciary is bad, 
and a Receiver appointed by any one except a Minister of State 
must of necessity be an elected Judge. As to the number of 
Receivers, it may seem large, but their duties will be most 
onerous, it is of the first importance that they should act 
quickly, and the business they are to attack is nothing less 
than gigantic. “Since 1869,” said Mr. Dixon-Hartland, 
the well-known banker, “there had been 109,000 bank- 
ruptcies, involving a total sum of £245,000,000 and the 
interests of 5,000,000 of their fellow-countrymen, a popula- 
tion as large as that of Ireland.” That is equal to one 
hundred and thirty bankruptcies a year to be investigated 
by each Receiver, who must examine all accounts, hear all 
creditors, and cross-examine the bankrupt with full knowledge 
not only of his affairs as shown in his books, but of the 
very affairs he is most carefully concealing. Twenty-four 
working hours per case is certainly not a large allowance for 
such an investigation, and for ourselves, we doubt whether 
Mr. Chamberlain will find sixty Receivers enough. The result 
of the whole experiment will rest upon them, upon their 
shrewdness, their honesty, and their application ; and if they 
are overloaded till their duties are only perfunctorily performed, 
the Bill will be as inoperative to check fraud as those which 
have preceded it, and we shall perhaps be driven to try Lord 
Sherbrooke’s advice—endorsed, we are surprised to see, by 
Mr. Dixon-Hartland—and abolish relief in bankruptcy alto-- 
gether. The key of the plans is the Receiver, as any man of 
business can perceive, if he will only imagine what kind of a 
law it would be if Receivers could be conciliated, coerced, or 
bribed. 

We are rather surprised that Mr. Chamberlain, who is 
sincerely anxious to pass his Bill, should have inserted in it 
such debatable matter as the clauses which practically abolish 
imprisonment for debt, and those which sweep away all 
« prioritiey,” except the claim of workmen to their wages. Both 
are in our judgment reforms, but the first involves the exces- 
sively difficult question of the credit of the poor, which is now 
exceptionally good, and the second will perplex and perhaps 
alarm every landlord in the kingdom. It is the landlords, as 
Mr. Stanhope at once perceived, not ordinary creditors, who 
are interested. Both reforms could be dealt with in separate 
Bills, and we think,—though we fully acknowledge the hardship 
involved in the present practice as to imprisonment,—should be 
so dealt with, the grand point to be carried now being that 
bankruptcy shall be made a presumable offence, deserving inquiry 
by an impartial State official, and not to be dealt with at the 
sole discretion of interested creditors, That is the provision 
the absence of which has multiplied bankruptcies till they 
have ceased to be discreditable, till all honest trades are com- 
peting with rogues, and till, as Lord Cairns declared, bank- 
ruptey costs the country some £20,000,000 a year, a direct 
fine levied on its commerce, while it is competing with 
countries, such as France, where bankruptcy is still considered 
socially a crime. The internal commerce of !"rance is at this 
moment facilitated beyond belief by a syste:: of minute dis- 
counts, which, but for the almost extrayagan! horror felt of 
bankruptcy, must be at once abandoned. 
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MR. CHILDERS AND THE CONNAUGHT EMIGRATION. 


‘oe Connaught Bishops have hardly illustrated that dis- 

interested desire to promote the permanent welfare of 
their people for which we give them credit, by their corre- 
spondence with the Irish Government on the subject of the 
distress in Connaught. They are wise indeed on one point,— 
the objection which they take to the attempt to relieve the 
distress by public works undertaken solely for that purpose— 
but this is the only point on which, we think, they have 
shown as much good-sense as they doubtless intended to show 
good-feeling. However, their chief blunder,—the blunder 
which is more likely to weaken their public influence than 
any other,—is their vehement opposition to the assisted emigra- 
tion of the poorest of the cottiers, who starve rather than live 
on land far too poor and too limited in quantity to maintain 
them. On this subject the prejudices of the Connaught 
Bishops against any diminution of the importance of Con- 
naught, and consequently of the ecclesiastical weight of Con- 
naught in the Irish State, and the prejudices of the priests 
against the prospect of dwindling flocks, have overcome 
the good-sense and patriotism which the Irish Bishops 
usually display. The truth is, that suspicious as the Con- 
naught cottiers undoubtedly are of any official offers on 
the part of the British Government, it is more and 
more evident that the information which reaches them from 
their relatives in Canada and the United States is rapidly 
overcoming their suspicions, and making them as eager for 
a free passage to the land of plenty as their Bishops appear 
eager to prevent them from accepting it. And this process of 
conversion will go on with increasing rapidity, as the bene- 
ficent labours of Mr. Tuke’s Committee multiply. Already, 
the applications for help to emigrate have been about seven 
times as numerous as it was possible for the Committee to 
grant. And even if, as we hope, the annual scale of these 
operations be considerably increased, we can hardly expect 
that the number sent out will be always increased in the same 
proportion. For we must remember that the whole cost 
depends largely on the cost of getting the families assisted in 
good condition to the emigrant ship, and that this element 
increases rapidly as you begin to tap the remoter villages many 
miles from any coast which ships can reach, and many miles 
from a convenient railway station. So that we fully expect 
to see a cry arising in Connaught for help to emigrate, which 
cannot be satisfied within any short period at nearly the 
same cost per family as has been hitherto found adequate by 
Mr. Tuke and his volunteers. The demand for emigration, 
then, will soon exceed even more than it does at present the 
resources of the benevolent volunteers for satisfying it, and it 
is probable that they will find the cost per family grow, as they 
attempt to deal with starving villages far removed from the 
railway and the coast. 

But, then, we must remember, what has attracted as yet 
strangely little attention, that Mr. Childers, in the interesting 
speech which he delivered in the House of Commons on 
the last day of February, announced what, coming from the 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer, can hardly be regarded as much 
less than official willingness to go considerably beyond the 
emigration funds at present disposed of by the Government, so 
long as the scheme adopted should be one really calculated to 
relieve permanently the congested condition of Connaught and 
Donegal, and not merely to afford temporary relief. Mr. 
Childers laid down the conditions which would make such a 
scheme satisfactory, and these were, in general, the removal of 
families instead of individuals from holdings insufficient to 
support them, the removal of them in comfort, and the careful 
superintendence of their reception in Canada or the United 
States under conditions calculated to promote their moral 
welfare there. Further, he required that there should be 
a reasonable prospect of the holdings abandoned, as inade- 
quate to the support of a family, not being again let for 
the same purpose, but either allowed to go out of -culti- 
vation, or absorbed into larger holdings not inadequate for 
the comfortable support of a family. 

Now, we sincerely believe that if, as Mr. Childers indicated, 
the Government are determined to probe to the bottom the 

best means of putting an end to the over-population of the 
West Coast of Ireland, and of preventing it from recurring, they 
have the clearest evidence in the experience of Mr. Tuke’s 
Committee that that policy will soon become very popular 
with the people of Connaught and Donegal, and that it will 
not be at all difficult to secure the conditions on which Mr. 
Childers so wisely insisted. We do not say that the offer 








which has, we understand, been made by one of the at 
Transatlantic railway contractors to provide 50,000 iid ae 
suitable holdings on the railway, should be accepted, for not on} 

would there be great difficulty in sending out that number a 
suitable emigrants at once, but many of the Irish sent would 
be certainly likely to disappoint the contractor by disa ppear- 
ing very soon from the railway lots with which they were 
provided. Mr. Tuke has quite recently declared that one of 
the chief difficulties in the recent settlement superintended b 

Father Nugent was this,—that the Irish, accustomed to email 
cottier plots of ground, were frightened by the number of 
acres which they were expected to till, and had disappeared. 

to hire themselves out at St. Paul’s as labourers for others, 
That may show that any arrangement on a grand scale to send 
the Connaught cottiers to railway lots in the Far West might 
not be very successful, because it might not answer the expec- 
tations of the contractors, who hope in this way to make 
the new railway extensions pay. But none the less, the 
emigration superintended by Father Nugent appears to 
have answered all Mr. Childers’s conditions, so far as a 
vast improvement,—physical and moral,—in the life 
of the families sent out is concerned; indeed, there is no 
ground at all for saying that any of the emigrants sent out 
in recent years have not changed their condition abso. 
lutely for the better, and sometimes to a perfectly marvellous 
extent. Indeed, this is not wonderful, to any one who had 
read Lord Dufferin’s striking evidence on this subject before 
the Duke of Richmond’s Land Commission. Speaking of the 
small scale of the agriculture to which the Irish have been 
accustomed in Ireland, and the much larger scale they would 
have to undertake in Canada, Lord Dufferin said, “ I visited 
an Icelandic colony [in Canada], and the Icelanders are people 
who have never seen a road, a plough, or a cornfield; con- 
sequently, you cannot imagine people less adapted to transfer- 
ence to an agricultural district. Yet these Icelanders, though 
they were not so prosperous as the others, were un- 
doubtedly far more prosperous than they would have 
been in the country they have left. They have been driven 
forth by similar forces to those which are now acting 
upon the people in the West of Ireland, and they were so con- 
tent with their lot, that they have christened their new home 
‘Heaven.’” It seems to us that no one who really desires to 
see Connaught and Donegal permanently relieved of its 
starving peasants can doubt that Mr. Childers’s semi-pro- 
posal,—perhaps we should call it his half-invitation to the 
well-wishers of Ireland to press him for help,—ought to 
be closed with as soon as possible, and translated “from 
thought into action.” 

It would not be difficult to comply with all his conditions in 
the only sense in which he really expects compliance. Let Mr. 
Tuke’s Committee ask to be transformed into a Royal Com- 
mission for dealing with the subject, of which Mr. Tuke should 
be the head, and Mr. Sydney Buxton, with the other volunteers 
who have helped him so loyally and efficiently, should be 
members; and let it be increased by some of the leading 
Irishmen, for example, Mr. O’Connor Power, Mr. Mitchell 
Henry, and any others who are not so timid as to fear. identify- 
ing themselves with a purely beneficent emigration scheme 
for ridding the West Coast of Ireland of its chronic state of 
bankruptcy. Let the Government increase its grant for each 
individual sent out from £5 to £7, which is what is, on an 
average, barely enough to cover clothes and proper provision 
for the emigrant on the other side. Let the Commission at 
once put themselves in communication not only with the 
Government of Canada, but with the Government of any 
of the Western States of America desiring more labour, and 80 
secure for the Irish sent positions suitable to their habits and 
powers, in places where there would be religious teachers anxious 
to keep them faithful to their convictions. And then let it be 
provided by arrangement with the landlords and their agents, 
that the minute holdings relinquished should be either merged 
in larger and more profitable holdings, or thrown out of culti- 
vation altogether. At the present time, at all events, this 
would not involve any further cost, since it is the bankrupt 
peasantry whom the Government are anxious to relieve, and both 
landlords and agents must be eager to prevent these bankrupt 
cottiers from multiplying again on their land. It is, of 
course, true that in any season of unexampled prosperity, when 
it becomes possible for very poor tenants to offer un- 
reasonably high rents for minute holdings, the temptation 
might again become great for landlords, or agents anxious 
to raise every penny they can for their landlords, to 
readmit cottiers of the same type, whom the very next bad 
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season would ruin. But we do not see how any conceivable 
recaution could be effective against such a danger as this. 
The hope,—and the reasonable hope,—is that if we continue 
for one generation to improve the standard of living in the 
West of Ireland,—to get the peasantry to dread these very 

r and small holdings, as nothing but securities for 
future penury, there would be no more danger of the 
return to such habits of life than there is now in Cum- 
berland or Essex. We cannot provide against all possible 
contingencies. But we can provide a reasonable security for 
permanent improvement, such as Mr. Childers pointed out. 
Tt seems to us almost incredible that after such a speech as 
Mr. Childers’s, those who see that the emigration of at least 
gome 100,000 souls from the West of Ireland to richer soils is 
the true remedy for the distress of Connaught, should not at 
once avail themselves of that statesmanlike suggestion, and 
take steps to bind the Government to the course indicated 
in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s remarkable, though 
tentative speech. 


THE INCREASE OF THE LONDON POLICE. 


N astate of high civilisation, security of person and pro- 
perty might be supposed to be the most valued of bless- 
ings. What men take great pains to gain they ordinarily dis- 
like losing; consequently, they must be willing to pay highly 
for its safe keeping. Comfort becomes dearer to them, in pro- 
portion as the means of obtaining it become more numerous 
and more accessible ; consequently, bodily pain, which is 
absolutely fatal to comfort, is naturally viewed with greater 
and greater dislike. So long as either form of annoyance, 
loss or pain, is likely to happen to them, they are kept in 
constant anxiety, and anxiety is in itself as wearing as 
loss and pain put together. There are reasons enough 
to prove a position which might seem not to need proof, 
and yet all these reasons are of very little worth by the 
side of the singular fact that Londoners, the inhabit- 
ants of the richest and most luxurious city in the world, are 
content to go without an advantage which can be bought, and 
in comparison with much else that they have to pay for can 
be bought very cheaply. London might be made so secure, 
that attacks on property, and attacks upon persons when they 
are in the nature of attacks upon property, might be almost 
unknown, Under any circumstances, this last limitation would 
have to be made, because assaults prompted by anger cannot so 
easily be foreseen, and, therefore, cannot so easily be prevented. 
The man who commits robbery with violence is a member of a 
known class, and the desire to escape detection is always pre- 
sent with him. There is no such thing as a passion of theft 
which makes the thief indifferent whether he escapes with his 
booty, or is captured as soon as he has got possession of it. 
But there is a passion of cruelty, a passion of revenge, a 
passion of sudden rage, and any one of these may make the 
man whom it animates altogether careless of consequences. 
There are men who would beat their wives, or kick a 
comrade who had offended or injured them, inside a ring of 
policemen, 

But the well-to-do Londoner is not concerned with criminals 
of this type. The assaults that he has cause to fear have 
for their motive his watch or his purse, and this kind of emo- 
tion is kept in perfect check by the presence of a constable. 
Yet this kind of security so easily, and, considering the num- 
bers and the means of those who would have to pay for it, so 
cheaply to be had, is enjoyed in a very imperfect way by 
Londoners,—how imperfectly, perhaps they hardly realise 
themselves. The show parts of London are usually well 
guarded. The Thames Embankment is an exception, but then 
the Thames Embankment is only a show part of London by 
day. There is no need to pass along it at night, and 
the view of the police authorities seems to be that 

you choose to go that way to see the moonlight on 
the Tiver, or to admire the long line of quivering lights, or 
to enjoy the freshness of the air or the absence of noise, you 
are fair game for any one you may happen to find there. 
Coventry Street, again, and the Haymarket and Waterloo 
Place are not well looked after by the police. But then the 
kind of disturbance which goes on there at certain hours of 
the night is, so to speak, part of the show. It is that which 
ordinarily takes people to these particular streets at these par- 
ticular times. Otherwise, the police are constantly within 
reach in the really busy parts of fashionable London, and at 
any point or time when there is any special need for them, 
they are usually present in some strength. They are always 
to be found marshalling the carriages at a great reception, 








and directing the street traffic at crowded crossings, and con- 
sidering the terror that reckless hansoms and equally reckless 
railway vans are calculated to inspire, there is none of their 
functions that calls down so many blessings on their heads. 
But as we go out towards the suburbs, a sad falling-off be- 
comes visible. When the foot-passenger leaves his fellows 
behind, the sense of danger which was dormant in the 
crowd, wakes to life, and he feels keenly how much his 
safety hangs on the neighbourhood, if not the presence 
of a policeman. But the presence is vouchsafed to him 
at intervals so remote, that do what he will, he cannot per- 
suade himself of the neighbourhood. He looks up one long, 
dimly-lighted road and down another, and even listens for the 
distant tread of those heavily-booted feet. But however still 
the night air may be, it rarely bears such music to his ear; 
and when, at last, he reaches home in safety, he feels that it 
is chance, not the constable, that has stood his friend. Once 
there, however, he is inclined to wish that the constable had 
neglected him more completely. A policeman has called, it 
seems, in the course of the evening to tell the household that 
there are burglars about, and has frightened the servants 
out of their wits by stories of their superhuman cunning 
and ruthless cruelty. That is his only appearance during 
the night, and if the inmates happen to hear him trying 
the doors or moving about in the garden, they are too 
frightened to distinguish the footstep of the protector from 
that of the assailant against whom they have been warned. 
Yet the outlay needed to make the suburbs as secure as the 
more central parts of London is very small, in comparison with 
the comfort the inhabitants would derive from the sense that 
they were so. The reason, probably, why the Metropolitan 
Police is so much too weak for the work it has to do, is the 
disproportionate value of property in certain districts. Any in- 
crease in the rate would fall most heavily on those who are suffi- 
ciently protected already. Really, this is no argument against 
the increase, because the unprotected state of the suburbs is, 
in part, due to the feeling of the police authorities that those 
who pay most ought to get most in return. This theory is 
subversive, however, of the whole principle of rating, which is 
that the administrative unit being once determined, all within 
it pay in proportion, not to their wants, but to their means. 
The absence of policemen is a grievance that weighs very 
heavily on the London suburbs, and it would be well if the 
inhabitants would combine to bring some pressure to bear 
on the Home Secretary in regard to it. They could do 
so with great effect, if they chose. Sir William Harcourt 
would not long withstand the representations of a deputa- 
tion from the Vestries of the suburbs, headed by the 
Members for the boroughs or counties in which these suburbs 
are situated. 

Within the last few days, indeed, the order has been given 
to make a little addition to the London Police. The reinforce- 
ment has been a long time coming, and now that it has come, 
no one can complain that it is too large. Five hundred re- 
eruits are something, but they are not much, and they will 
probably be used, at all events in the first instance, simply to 
replace trained men whose services are needed elsewhere. Thus, 
for the moment, the effect of making the Force stronger may 
be to make it, as regards the suburbs, less serviceable. The 
motive which has led Sir William Harcourt to concede 
even this addition has probably nothing to do with the 
state of the suburbs. The Home Secretary’s business 
lies with the more central parts, and it is in those 
that he, no doubt, thinks that more men are wanted. In this 
respect he is perfectly right. The Fenian alarms have made 
the duties of the police in connection alike with public men 
and public buildings a great deal heavier than they used to be, 
and an addition of five hundred men to the total strength of 
the force is no more than is wanted to meet these new demands. 
But the needs of the suburbs are permanent, and the more the 
attention of the police is concentrated upon dynamite in West- 
minster, the more free the housebreaker and the footpad will 
be to work their will in Blackheath or Wimbledon. These are 
the kind of districts whose cause seems to want an advocate, 
and though the Home Secretary has done rightly in caring for 
Whitehall and Palace Yard, he should not be suffered to forget 
that the Metropolitan Police has the whole Metropolitan Dis- 
trict in charge, and that it ought to be strong enough to give 
a proportionate sense of security to every part of it. The 
local High Street does not need as many constables as Regent 
Street or Bond Street ; but equally with Regent Street or 
Bond Street, it should have as many constables as it does 
need, 
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SOCIALISM AND ANARCHISM AT GENEVA. 


tropes among the thirty thousand foreigners who have 
chosen Geneva as their temporary dwelling-place there 
is a considerable proportion of Russian Nihilists, French 
Anarchists, and German Social Democrats, the authorities are 
never in fear of dynamite, and the slender police force keeps 
order without difficulty. This arises from the fact that, 
except for religious enthusiasts, the Genevan Government is 
one of the most tolerant in Europe. Revolutionary refugees 
enjoy privileges there which they can command nowhere else 
on the Continent, and they are careful not to risk expulsion by 
proceedings of a nature to imperil the public peace or embroil the 
Confederation with Foreign Powers. Sometimes, as in the case 
of Prince Krapotkine (who was expelled for publishing, under 
his signature, a too violent protestation against the execution 
of Sophia Petrowska, and parading the town at the head of 
an Anarchist procession), they overstep the line which divides 
liberty from licence; but as a rule, they take their measures 
so well, that the police have rarely to interfere. For instance, 
if the Revolte, which preaches the gospel of dynamite and the 
duty of murder with a ferocity that is positively appalling, 
were openly conducted by foreigners, they would certainly be 
expelled and the paper suppressed, a fate that, a few years ago, 
befell the Anarchist Avant Garde, of Chaux de Fonds; but the 
nominal editor and publisher being Swiss, they cannot be 
touched, albeit, as is well known, the contributors are Russian 
refugees and French Socialists. 

The avowed Anarchists at Geneva are probably under a 
hundred. Even on so important an occasion as the recent 
manifestation in memory of the Paris Commune, they could 
not muster more than 150, of whom at least one-half were 
outsiders. Social Democrats who seek to reorganise society 
rather by a revolution of the State than its utter destruc- 
tion are more numerous, and include in their ranks a score 
or two of Genevan artisans and a few workmen from 
German Switzerland. On Sunday last they, too, celebrated 
by a meeting the anniversary of the Commune. The 
meeting was held in the Tonhalle, the assembly-room of a 
café brassier, and except that the chairman was armed with 
a bell, which he frequently used, and the audience smoked 
hugely and consumed much beer, the proceedings did not differ 
materially from those of an English meeting. Touching 
oratorical effect, however, the speeches were decidedly superior 
to the speeches generally delivered at political gatherings in 
England. Dullness the audience would by no means tolerate. 
If an orator became a little tedious, he was warned by cries of 
“A eau!” and “ Plus haut!” either to speak better and louder, 
or sit down. The former of these expressions did not, as may 
be supposed, signify that he was in danger of being thrown 
into the Lake, but that recourse to the decanter of water that 
stood before him might, perchance, enliven his waning elo- 
quence. On the other hand, the speeches were marked by 
an entire absence of argument. The style of these was that 
of “Rollo’s address to the Peruvians,’ dear to our child- 
hood, and of Bruce’s address to his soldiers before the 
battle of Bannockburn, They abounded in such phrases 
as “ Down with the aristocrats!” “Crush the bourgeoisie !” 
“% Restore to the disinherited the fruits of their labour ;” 
and wealth and tyranny, poverty and virtue, were treated 
as convertible terms. The Government of Switzerland 
received no better measure than that of neighbouring monar- 
chies. One speaker, who described himself as a Swiss work- 
man, adduced as proof of the inefficiency of the present 
Republican institutions that in Geneva,—relatively to its size 
one of the richest of European cities,—there are people who 
lack bread, and that multitudes of Swiss citizens are every 
year compelled to seek abroad the work they cannot find 
at home. The panacea for these evils is, of course, 
the establishment of the Social Republic; in other words, 
of Socialism organised by the State. How this is to improve 
matters, or how any conceivable scheme can protect men from 
the consequences of their own folly, idleness, and improvidence, 
nobody condescended to explain. The new Republic, more- 
over, as described by some of its advocates, would, if it could 
be established, be one of the most grinding tyrannies the 
world has ever seen. It is the conception of this truth that 
has constrained men like Krapotkine and Reclus to the adop- 
tion of Anarchism ; and between Anarchists and State Socialists 
there reigns a feud as bitter as ever reigned between orthodox 
Mahommedans and their Shiite brethren. At Geneva, they 
could not so far sink their differences as to celebrate in com- 
mon the anniversary of the ‘ epoch-making ” Commune, 
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The words faim, misére, prolétaire were often in the mouths 
of the speakers at this meeting, yet it was abundantly evident 
that none of them was either poor or hungry, and it may be 
doubted if they had any right whatever to represent the 
Proletariat whose cause they professed to plead. Workmen 
some of them may have been, at any rate they said so; but 
almost all were of the well-fed sort, dressed in broad-clo 
and in no respect save by their red badges distinguishable from 
the bourgeoisie whom they are never tired of reviling. Shortly 
before the termination of the proceedings, a remarkable inci- 
dent occurred. While an impassioned and elegantly attired 
Socialist was denouncing traders and employers in the accepted 
fashion, a sturdy, brown-faced fellow,.one of the very few 
genuine, hard-fisted sons of toil in the room, asked the 
speaker to “show his hands.” This demand was warmly 
supported and as warmly opposed, whereupon a disturbance 
ensued, and the manifestation ended in a free-fight and a 
general skedaddle. 

This incident goes to prove, what those who have studied the 
question already know, that the Prolétariat has not yet become 
Socialist, and that real poverty is least among the causes of 
Socialism. Its causes are rather to be sought in the spread of 
knowledge, and the decay of faith. Education is sharpen- 
ing men’s faculties, giving them new desires, making them 
more apprehensive as to the future and more envious of the 
rich, at the very time that the increase of scepticism, by 
depriving them of the hope of immortality and destroying the 
idea of duty, renders them more resolute to enjoy the present. 
There are observers who think that the Communistic moye- 
ment is only in its infancy, and in this opinion the present 
writer is reluctantly constrained to concur. 








THE DYNAMITE DANGER. 
N the Spectator of October 19th, 1878, the present writer called 
attention to the very slight evidence producible for the fixed 
impression in the European mind that Science would always be 
found friendly to the happiness of the human race. That impres- 
sion is exactly contrary to the idea current in the middle ages, 
when men supposed that science was akin to magic, and if not in- 
evitably diabolic, at least deserving of the suspicion of the wise, 
There were doubts even about medicine, while a mechanician, and 
still more a chemist, of any unusual attainments was held to be 
akind of sorcerer, whom the Church would do well to hand 
over to the secular arm. After the invention of printing, this 
feeling gradually died away, till, from the first ascent of the 
Montgolfiers in their perfectly useless balloon to the discovery of 
the electric light, every scientific discovery was hailed with a 
sort of rapture of popular applause. Anybody who ap- 
plied scientific knowledge to the work of life was regarded 
as a benefactor; and if he died a millionaire, as Arkwright 
did and Bessemer will, was quoted in books like Mr. Smiles’ as 
an instance of the success achieved by industry and brain. The 
time, however, has arrived when we may be on the edge of a 
reversion to the ancient feeling. The contingency to which we 
pointed in 1878 as probable has occurred. Science, which had 
armed civilisation, has now armed savagery. The bad and the 
mad have obtained from science command of a strong weapon 
of destruction, which they can carry about, can conceal, and can 
use without committing suicide, and the whole world is the 
worse for “a triumph of the intellect.” The dangerous classes 
have learned from the savants that nitric acid mixed in a certain 
proportion with any combustible, cotton, or glycerine, or the 
like, will make an explosive of great force, and that by using 
very simple means they can keep and fire the mixture without 
executing themselves. Some chemist, or firework-maker, or ex- 
perimental artillerist has told them that, though the best 
nitro-explosives are highly dangerous to keep or use, poor 
explosives of the kind can be kept or fired safely, if only 
made active by a little fulminate of mercury. A minute metal 
capsule of that substance explodes with such energy that, to use 
common words, it fires all the atoms in the mass of an in- 
different preparation of nitricised cotton or glycerine, or other 
combustible, in the same indivisible point of time, and makes the 
preparation as effective in shattering power as if it were of the 
highest, and, therefore, most dangerous quality. A slow fuse, 
which is in principle only improved touchwood, fires the ful- 
minate, the fulminate fires the “ dynamite ”—nitricised cotton— 
and there is a bombshell as destructive as any artillerist can 
throw. Anybody, good or bad, can, in fact, with the help of a 
chemical student, firework-maker, or assistant in a gun foundry, 
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lace himself in possession of a battery of artillery which is not, 
as batteries go, very powerful, and cannot be used from a dis- 
tance, but still can for purposes of pure destruction be made 
highly efficient. Anybody careless of life, with a pound 
of dynamite and a pinch of the fulminate of mercury, 
can make himself as dangerous as if he could direct 
an eighty-ton gun. Science has, in fact, armed men with- 
out distinction of character with a strong weapon, and we 
are witnessing the beginning of the result. It is only the begin- 
ning, for the callous races have not yet learned the facts, or 
the kind of advantage which the new agent will give, say, to the 
Chinese, who do not mind expending themselves, and who might 
conquer Asia with explosives without drawing a sword; but even 
the beginning is not pleasant. Everywhere, except, as yet, in 
America, the enemies of society, whether good or bad—for it is bad 
analysis to lump them all together—are excited by possession of 
the new power, are using it, and, still more, are threatening to 
use it, with results which positively intoxicate them till their 
consciences are paralysed as by a strong drug. That effect 
of power of any sort has been noted for ages, and we 
are writing gravely when we state our belief that on some 
natures this power of using dynamite has a directly demoral- 
ising effect, like that of despotic authority on some others. 
The disparity between the means and the result tempts 
them, till the injury to mankind dies away out of the thoughts 
of men who, if only compelled to witness the suffering they 
cause, would feel like the wretched man found dying this week 
in St. Petersburg. He had pledged himself to kill the Czar, and 
at a Guards’ dinner in the disguise of a waiter actually reached 
the Sovereign’s person. He was, however, too close; he realised 
the horror of his own deed, and rather than perform it, stepped 
out and killed himself. It was not fear,—he could have killed 
himself just as easily a moment after the assassination ; it was 
conscience, to which suicide appeared either a less crime 
than murder, or—for we must allow for the Continental 
opinion on the subject—no crime at all. The new power 
is therefore frequently used, how frequently the world 
scarcely perceives. The big explosions drown in the general 
memory the little explosions, but they are so frequent that we 
believe it no exaggeration to say that no week passes without 
some act of wilful destruction in which a nitrous compound has 
been employed. In Russia, in Austria, in France, in Spain, in 
England, in Belgium, “an explosion,” now directed against a 
church, again against a bank, often against a counting-house, 
and anon against a public building, is always happening. 


It is natural enough under such circumstances that there 
should be first panic and then keen inquiry into methods of 
prevention, and the panic is not diminished by the conclu- 
sion to which we believe Governments and savants have as yet 
alike been driven, that very little more can be done in the 
way of precaution, and that society must be protected by the old 
device of incessant watchfulness. The manufacture of the 
nitricised compounds cannot be effectually forbidden. The best 
way to restrict it, no doubt, as Truth has suggested, is to regu- 
late the making of nitric acid; but experience shows that 
the most dangerous of all anarchists are the lower men 
of science and the workmen trained in laboratories, who 
feel with a half-lunatic bitterness the difference between 
their intellectual acquirements and their position,—and 
under the advice of such men, nitric acid can be made 
almost as easily as illicit potheen. It is, after all, only 
a product of nitrate of potash and oil of vitriol properly 
heated up, and neither substance can be made inaccessible to 
chemists, As to suppressing the application of the acid, when 
obtained, to combustibles, we might as well try to suppress 
lucifer-matches. “ Dynamite ”’—the acid once granted—can be 
made in a barn, or a forest, or a room in a great city, and its 
manufacture can no more be prevented than illicit distillation. 
Terror will not do it, for the illicit manufacturers can trust one 
another so far; and if we go too far in terror, the tribunals will 
not convict. Moreover, Governments and miners both want 
the explosives, and it is from official stores and mining stores 
that the regular Anarchists have usually procured it. The 
Teports are constant, especially in Russia, of large thefts from 
the arsenals and from manufactories such as the one which is 
recently reported to have despatched fifty tons in a single ship. 
= sent against dynamite would require the consent of all 

overnments, those of Asia included, and of all men with 
chemical knowledge; and such a consensus is not, in the present 
state of the world, to be procured. To arrange that the posses- 








sion of a nitricised combustible without a special licence, only 
to be issued from Ministries of the Interior, should be a highly 
penal offence, would, no doubt, facilitate the action of the police, 
but then it would also facilitate malignant denunciations to an 
almost unbearable degree. No one would be safe against the 
possible finding of dynamite on his premises, and chemists 
especially would lead miserable lives. As to punishing its use, 
the law is already severe enough. To blow up a human being is 
a capital offence, and to try to blow up a building is punishable 
with fourteen years’ penal servitude, and if we made the latter 
offence capital, we should only increase the readiness to take 
life, and perhaps demoralise juries. 

There is very little to be done, except watch, and, so far as 
possible, avoid panic. The reasons for the latter are patent, but. 
still, fear tends to exaggeration. The precise force of dynamite 
varies under conditions not yet fully known, but the experts 
think ten times the force of gunpowder a fair description, and 
ten times two or three pounds of powder will not destroy a town. 
Even larger quantities can only wreck the spaces they can reach, 
and their effects can no more go through a curvature of the 
earth than the effects of gunpowder can. It is more than doubt- 
ful, for example, if the means exist of destroying the House of 
Commons, as has been threatened in the anonymous letter to the 
Member for Helston, unless the criminal could not only enter the 
Palace of Westminster, but would consent to his own nearly inevit- 
able destruction. As for the “ far stronger means than dynamite ” 
talked of in American meetings, they either do not exist, or 
they require for their manufacture and use that supreme self- 
devotion which is so rarely found in the enemies of society 
when required to do work involving their own lives. Those 
who would risk being blown up to kill an emperor will not risk 
being blown up to manufacture the needful detonator. The 
“fulminates ” so often talked of have an objection to be called 
into existence, and resent the processes with an energy against 
which science has hitherto struggled in vain; while the asphyxi- 
ating agents are probably not very destructive. The evidence 
is very imperfect, because even men of science cannot make ex- 
periments in massacre; but Members of the House may be fairly 
sure that they cannot be all choked at once. The vapour of 
prussic acid, to describe unscientifically the most deadly of 
known asphyxiators, would give them time to get away, though 
the hindmost might have fainting fits. Of course, agents far 
stronger than any known may yet be discovered, and human 
society may have a difficult battle to fight, but after all, human 
nature does not change its characteristics. There never has 
been a time in history when a discontented sailor could not fire 
his ship, or a discontented reaper destroy the ricks, or a dis- 
contented criminal kill anybody he chose, if he would give his 
own life in exchange. The people of Moscow knew no science 
when they fired their city, and the Communists of Paris did 
more harm with their cans of earth-oil than the “ Dynamiteurs ” 
have ever done since. Man has always been able to destroy 
if he pleased, and the new power of knocking great holes in 
houses, though terrible to individuals, is against States less for- 
midable than it appears. The rage against society has been inten- 
sified of late, and the rage against particular Governments; but 
after all, the old impulses were quite as formidable. We think the 
Fenians horrid, but the thatchers of Calcutta, quite ordinary 
and skilful workmen, used, when work was slack, to make the 
adjutant birds carry fireballs (gools, made of rice and powdered 
coal) to the roofs, burn down a few acres of thickly inhabited 
houses, and then go to work for a few months to rethatch the new 
buildings. Malice is nearly as dangerous as fanaticism, greed 
as dreaminess, the hatred that comes of want as the hatred that 
springs from brooding over the miseries of Ireland. The 
Armada was at least as formidable as “ Mr. Crowe, of Peoria,” 
if there is such a person, yet,—“ Afflavit Deus, et dissipati sunt.” 





CONTENT. 

HE question which has lately been raised in these columns 

as to the spiritual character of Content deserves some 
consideration. It seems a bold thing to say, but we will never- 
theless say it, that properly understood, there is no more am- 
bitious and aspiring virtue than Content in the Christian sense, 
—none fuller of true passion in the highest meaning of that 
great, but much abused word. In this sense, Content is, indeed, 
something far higher than the virtue which Dekker apostrophised 
in the beautiful lines,—“ Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden 
slumbers, O sweet Content ?” In the Christian sense, Content has 
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often no golden slumbers; itis not only not apathy, not sluggish- 
ness, not passiveness of mind, but in St. Paul’s sense it is radically 
inconsistent with any dwindling tendencies,—with shrinkings and 
contractings of the mind within the physical limits assigned to it. 
The ideal of Content set before us by St. Paul is not passive 
acquiescence in anything, but rather a state of mind such as the 
Stoics cultivated, minus its haughtiness and its affectation of self- 
sufficiency. It is not an elastic contractibility enabling us to move 
without friction within the external conditions in which we find 
ourselves, but an expansive force which regards these external 
conditions,—change as they may,—as the appointed meat and 
drink of the higher spiritual qualities, the qualities by virtue of 
which we are bound either so to mould the circumstances which 
need moulding, or so to mould ourselves, as to derive from these 
circumstances, or from our own action upon them, the very 
stimulus or nourishment which we most need. Take the pass- 
age in which St. Paul describes to the Church at Philippi 
what he means by Content, and notice in what curious and 
absolute contrast it is to anything like supinoness or passivity. 
He expresses his joy that the Church there had revived its 
intention of sending him help, and goes on, “ Not that I speak 
in respect of want, for I have learned in whatsoever state I am, 
therein to be content.” But nothing can be plainer than that he 
does not mean to recommend passive acquiescence in an unsatis- 
factory state of the external conditions of existence when it is 
possible to change them for the better, for the whole passage isa 
frank admission that he was anxious for the display of generosity 
by the Church at Philippi, extremely thankful that they had 
exerted themselves once and again on his behalf, and very grateful 
personally to those who had been the chief movers in the matter, 
What he insists on is that if the external conditions of one’s lot 
suggest active exertion in order that they may be altered for the 
better, the active exertion shall be forthcoming; while if they 
suggest active exertion not for the purpose of altering them, but 
of altering oneself so as to make a better use of them, then that 
that active exertion also shall be forthcoming. Butin all and every 
case, the virtue of Content does not consist in shrinking within 
the limits set you, but in going out of yourself, sototransform and 
transmute the conditions in which you find yourself as to make 
them feed some of the highest passions of the soul,—gratitude, 
if the particular conditions specially call for gratitude; patience 
and forbearance and fortitude, if they call for patience, forbear- 
ance, and fortitude; inextinguishab!e zeal, persuasiveness, and 
sympathy, if the external circumstances seem to cry out for the 
exercise of a strong moulding and transforming power to recast 
and renovate them. Want, says St. Paul, is as great an oppor- 
tunity for this alchemy of the soul as wealth. He has 
learned ‘how to be in want” and “how to abound,” “how 
to be hungry” and “how to be filled,” and yet whether wanting 
or abounding, whether hungry or filled, in either case alike how 
to be equally well satisfied with the opportunity afforded by the 
moment for responding in the right way, whether to the want, 
or to its satisfaction, or to the call for active exertion. There 
is no passage in any spiritual writer which depicts a more active, 
a more expansive, a more positively exalted attitude of mind 
than St. Paul describes in this passage as the virtue of Content. 
Content is the condition of mind in which nothing can feil the 
energy of the spirit. Itis the quality, which, having evoked gener- 
osity in others, flows forth in gratitude for that generosity ; 
which, having failed to evoke generosity, manifests itself in sub- 
mission to disappointment and patient trust in the future germina- 
tion of the seed sown ; which, having neither succeeded nor failed, 
but only perceived that more needs to be done before the work is 
finished, shows itself in loyal and unremitting endeavour to stir to 
generous effort those who are as yet supine. This is what the 
true Content means,—that hearty willingness alike for calamity, 
or joy, or weighty responsibility, which is inspired by the 
magic secret that in each condition alike there is some 
divine spring of help, some opportunity of so dealing 
that the actual conditions, however apparently calamitous, 
shall be better, there and then, than any alternative, however 
bright. This is certainly the sense in which St. Paul regarded 
Content,—as resourcefulness of the highest kind, involving a 
spiritual elasticity of the highest kind, a power to transform 
what often seemed like mere wounds and pangs and fetters into 
new strength and life and freedom. Surely nothing less like a 
merely passive virtue can be imagined than the virtue of 
Content as described by St. Paul. 


But, doubtless, there is a sense in which the world is right 
in supposing that Content,—even true Christian Content,—en- 





courages what the world wrongly regards as supineness, apathy 

. . e,e ’ 
pliancy to circumstance. The superstition,—for superstition it 
is,—that human energy should be strung to its highest pitch to 
people the earth, to multiply material wealth, and to increase the 
physical resources of civilisation, is one with which the exercise of 
(he virtue of Christian Content can never be reconciled. If you 
are to regard want or demand only and solely as providing the 
opportunity for an increased supply, and not also as an oppor. 
tunity for teaching you how best to bear, and learn the lesson 
of, want, you certainly do not regard it from the Christian point 
of view. We do not doubt for a moment that in the Gospel of 
what we may call the Teutonic races, the first duty of man is to 
overcome physical difficulties wherever they are not insuperable, 
and to engage his whole soul in the conflict with the natural 
obstacles to human desires; but this is not a Christian and not 
a true Gospel. It is, as Carlyle would say, a Berserkir Gospel, 
the Gospel of the Sea-kings, the Gospel of men who had 
derived their religion more from the worship of Thor than 
from the worship of Christ; but it is not a Gospel that regards 
the perfection of the inward nature,—and especially the power 
at any higher call to forbear seeking what you most desire,—ag 
of infinitely more importance than the satisfaction of the natural 
desires. In this matter we do not hesitate to say that the Pro. 
testant peoples have never yet recovered the higher stand-point of 
the Roman Catholic Church before the Renaissance,—the stand- 
point from which it matters comparatively little whether man 
achieves wonders or not in the conquest of the physical world, 
so long as he can achieve those greater wonders which consist 
in learning to extract gladness of the heart from persecution 
and misfortune, and true humility from wealth, prosperity, and 
praise. Even Matthew Arnold,—who, with all his scepticism, 
thoroughly understands one of the great key-notes of Christ- 
ianity,—teaches England a great and needful lesson, when he 
reminds us how scornfully the more spiritual East regarded the 
physical irresistibility of Rome :— 
“The East bowed low before the blast 

In patient, deep disdain ; 
She let the Legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again.” 

The “Secret of Jesus,’ as even Matthew Arnold teaches us, is 
the secret that the satisfaction of desire is often a very poor 
thing, as compared with the deliberate waiving of our own 
desire, of our own self-will,—a waiving of self-will which 
expresses an inward and higher form of the spiritual will 
itself. But which of the Teutonic nations at least, has 
learned this secret? Not the English, who will cloud 
heaven and disfigure earth to get over a slight difficulty 
in moving a few tons of slate; not the Yankees, who sweep Red 
Indians out of their path much as they sweep rattlesnakes, with 
a total disregard of the opportunity offered them for chastising 
their own desires; not the Germans, who lavish blood and 
iron for rebuilding their empire, when they might have rebuilt 
it, probably even more solidly, by a less liberal expenditure 
of sweetness and light. Nor, indeed, so far as we can see, has 
any great modern people learned the secret. The view that the 
renunciation of a certain class of natural desires is often 
essential to the satisfaction of wants of an infinitely higher 
and purer order, is, we should say, almost confined now-a-days 
to a few spiritual Christians,—mostly Catholics, Anglicans, 
or Quakers,—and a few spiritual Buddhists, amongst whom we 
might, perhaps, include Mr. Arnold, and all the other believers 
in “the Secret of Jesus,” who, nevertheless, professedly at 
least, worship only “a stream of tendency not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness.” Protestantism, properly so called, 
though in many respects a noble and spiritual, and in every 
respect a most manful creed, is in essence a fighting creed, 
and a creed which can hardly understand the overcoming 
of evil by any power but that of fighting, a creed whose 
devotees have never seriously considered or entered into the signi- 
ficance of our Lord’s hint that there is much evil which will never 
be overcome by fighting it, and which may be overcome by 
ceasing to resist it,—by suddenly conceding to its aggressive 
injustice even more of that which you have a right to con- 
cede, than evil itself demands. But then Protestantism is not 
the religion of Content; it is the religion of Discontent, of noble 
discontent, of grand discontent, of laborious discontent, but of 
discontent all the same, discontent with the physical obstacles 
to progress, discontent with the moral obstacles to pro- 
gress, and discontent, most of all, with the moral failures 








and collapses within. In Carlyle’s life and writings you see 
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this discontent written out large,—unassuaged by any gleam of 
revelation,—and reduced to the naked rage of its primeval 
genius. So far as we know Protestantism, Content has 
never been one of its favourite virtues. It has always preached 
the crusade against external difficulties rather than that magic 
<‘gecret of Jesus,’—the surrender of the self-will which loves to 
wrestle with these difficulties. It has preached the gospel 
ef Progress, and not the gospel of Content. But surely 
‘there is a limit to the truth of this gospel of progress, 
and surely most of us have long ago passed that limit. 
The English people at least have, we believe, much more 
to learn in the direction of the surrender of their self-will 
aad their darling desires, than they have in the direction of the 
maxim, “It’s dogged as does it.” It is by no means always 
“dogged as does it.” Or rather, if it be “dogged as does it,” 
the thing which “dogged” does, is often not nearly so well 
worth doing as the thing which renunciation does, if renuncia- 
tion be animated by a truly spiritual motive. The creation of 
the Christian character is a product partly of Christian effort, 
but partly of the consequence of renouncing effort where the object 
of the effort is desired, as it so often is, chiefly out of indomitable 
self-will. The self-will of Englishmen is apt to be indomitable ; 
but, in spite of the apparent paradox, the victories of the spirit 
which is content often to welcome defeat, are much greater than 
the victories of the spirit which revels in the reputation of 
indomitability, and holds on to self-will even with its dying 
latch. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
CONTENTMENT AND THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 


(To THE Eprtor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

$1r,—Does not the question altogether turn on what is meant 
‘by contentment ? To be contented is, of course, quite compatible 
with the being eager to rise above the station in which one is 
born. It is not the suppression of aspiration or acquiescence in 
a stunted, limited, undeveloped, down-trodden condition of life. 
A contented man may be always striving to remove the obsta- 
cles, social and other, that ought not to be before him; and to 
destroy privilege, and everything that artificially favours one 
against another. The word for contented in the New Testament 
rig avraoxns, “self-sufficient.” And so to be contented means 
‘to be able to bear up oneself, at whatever stage of one’s 
progress one may be; to be self-possessed, not fretful, 
not out of sorts, cquanimis, not inclined to murmur 
against God, not malevolent towards one’s fellow-men, not 
envious, or jealous, or bitter against one’s fellow-men, but cheer- 
ful and gracious. And to be contented also includes the being not 
‘aldicted, or a slave, to the love of money, according to the 
words ’AQsAcpyupos 6 tp070s of Hebrews xiii.,5. And so, “the 
state of life unto which it shall please God to call me” (not to 
speak of the words being addressed to children, who have all 
their lives before them), is not a fixed, unchangeable state, until 
I have done my best, and reached the last and highest position 
that I can reach. I would just add that, much as some might 
wish it to do so, the word betters evidently and historically does 
not mean those who are more good than one is oneself, but 
those who are over one in the Lord. And it is most important 
“to insist, especially in these days, for the maintenance of poli- 
tical and social life, that there are those who are rightfully 
-clothed with authority, placed over us, ordained, by God.—I am, 
‘Sir, &., 

St. John’s, Westminster. 











Henry D. Tuomas. 


[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”"] 
‘Sm,—Mr. S. Headlam denies that the words “ my betters ” mean 
“those of higher rank than myself.” Shakespeare, however, 
uses the phrase in a convincing way. I quote a few out of 
many instances :— 
Tempest, i.. 2: That I am more better than Prospero, master of a 
‘fall, poor cell, and thy no greater father. 
Twelfth Night, i., 3: As {good as] any man in Illyria...... 
under the degree of my betters. 
: As You Like It, i.,1: The courtesy of nations allows you my better, 
in that you are the first-born. 
King John, i., 1: Our country manners give our betters way. 
Henry V., iv..1: What are you? Pistot. As good a gentleman as 
‘the Emperor. K.H. Then you are a better than the King. 
I. Henry VI, v.,5: Her father is no better than anearl...... 
Yes, my lord, her father is a King. 


Il. Henry VI., v..1: Yorx. I am far better born than is the King. 
+ ++» The sons of York, thy betters in their birth. 





III. Henry VI, ii., 5: Methinks it were a happy life, to be no better 


than a homely swain. Ibid., v.,5: Iam your better, traitors as ye 
are. 


Lear, i. 4: Your disordered rabble make servants of their betters. 

Hamlet, iii., 4: I took thee for thy better. 
Did Hamlet esteem his uncle “ more good””—so Mr. Headlam 
glosses the phrase—than Polonius? Once at least in the 
Authorised Version (Hebrews i., 4) this sense appears,—* Better 
than the angels.” 

The Catechism certainly teaches, with Romans xiii., 7, “ Cus- 
tom to whom custom, fear to whom fear, honour to whom 
honour.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Long Crichel, Dorset. C. P. Putny. 





“WANTING IS—WHAT ?” 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “SpEcTAToR.’’] 

S1r,—I would suggest two other interpretations of the words, 
“Where is the spot?” in Mr. Browning’s enigmatical poem, 
“Wanting is—what?” besides that which is given in your 
article on “Startling Poetry :”—(1.) “Where is the blemish 
which mars the beauty of the scene?” (2.) “In what part of 
the picture is the want felt?” It seems to me impossible in this 
case to fix with certainty Mr. Browning’s meaning. In my 
limited study of his poetry, I have very frequently come across 
similar vagueness. The context of a passage often proves no 
guide in the selection of one out of many equally eligible mean- 
ings. This, though undoubtedly a source of infinite delight to 
Browning Societies, is irritating to most readers, and, perhaps» 
more than anything else has prevented the poet from finding 
that large audience which, on account of the matters of which 
he loves to treat, and the penetrating insight to which he sub- 
jects them, it is to be regretted he has failed to influence.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. E. T. 


[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTaToR.”) 
S1r,—In your interesting notice of Mr. Browning’s new volume, 
you give a paraphrase of the fourth line of his introductory 
lyric which seems to me hardly correct. The line is,—“* Where 
is the spot?” which you expand thus:—“ Where is the spot 
where the redundant summer and the abundant blueness find 
their way into the soul so as to satisfy it ?” 

Would it not be simpler to suppose that Mr. Browning meant, 
— In spite of the summer and the blueness, there is a spot 
somewhere?” This idea is suggested in his first line, “ Want- 
ing is—what P” and also in the fifth. Indeed, it seems to be 
the motif of the poem. Taking the words in this more natural 
sense, you escape the abrupt ellipsis which, as you say, has the 
nature of an electric shock.—I am, Sir, &c., R. F. D. 

[Most likely our correspondents are right, but it is a very 
unusual thing to use “spot” as “ blemish,” without a context 
that at once suggests it.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“TO THINK LONG.” 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Si1r,—The phrase “ To think long,” in the sense of “feel weari- 
ness,” could probably be paralleled from other English writers 
besides Milton. It is certainly good Scotch, as may be seen 
from the quotation given by Jamieson from Ross’s “ Helenore,” 
to which may be added the following well-known stanza of 
Burns :— 
“The Muse, nae Poet ever fand her, 
Till by himsel’ he learn’d to wander, 
Adown some trottin’ burn’s meander, 
An’ no think lang ; 
O sweet, to stray and pensive ponder 
A heart-felt sang !” 


—I an, Sir, &c., 


2 Clifton Place, Glasgow. James Morison. 








POETRY. 


——_>——_- 
BRAITHWAITE AND BUTTERMERE RAILWAY. 


A Cry From LANCASHIRE TO THE PEERS. 


You ask high thought, pure poetry, and prate 
Of England’s wealth and happiness secure, 
Then, whirled at ease on Continental tour, 
Forget the rush of Town, the hot Debate, 
The Factory stench, the steamy sounds that grate 
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On fevered brains. Our Poets are but poor !— 
Who toil in Hells need Heavens at their door! 
The student has small time to recreate! 


My Lords, since Commerce, with her clarions rude, 
Has scared our birds, and quite disflowered our homes, 
Unleaved our trees, fouled every Northern stream, 
Spare us one little mountain solitude, 
Where still in quiet beauty Summer comes, 
And men may find the England of their dream. 
H. D. Rawns.ey. 








BOOKS. 


—_@—_ 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF CARLYLE AND 
EMERSON.* 
Tuis correspondence is less interesting as a correspondence, 
than it is as affording traits of the two correspondents. On 
the whole, we have seldom read any correspondence between 
men of the same mark in which there is less real answering of 
one mind to the other. We do not mean, of course, that either 
Carlyle or Emerson is wanting in interest for the other. Quite 
the reverse. Each is supremely interesting to the other. But 
they live in such different planes that neither really helps the 
other at all with the thoughts with which he is struggling, 
so that the letters appear to be written rather in the 
hope of affording each a glimpse into the world in which 
the other is living,—a glimpse which each knows that 
the other will value,—than with any hope of contributing 
what shall help the other in his thoughts, or what will 
elicit from the other what shall help the writer. Con- 
sidering that Carlyle is always telling Emerson that no 
other person on this planet appears to understand him so well 
as Emerson,—a compliment, by the way, which Emerson never 
reciprocates,—it is a great evidence of the supreme loneliness of 
which Carlyle so constantly complains, that he never once 
appeals to Emerson to help him in any train of thought, and 
that it never seems to occur to either that any such help 
would be possible on either side. This correspondence is not so 
much a correspondence in any true intellectual sense as a deli- 
berate exchange of monologues (so far as it is not an elabor- 
ate series of beneficent business arrangements for Carlyle’s 
benefit promoted by the disinterested and generous care of 
Emerson). Each is content to exhibit his own state of 
mind to the other, well convinced of the interest with which 
the exhibition of that state of mind will be received, but 
apparently without any expectation or wish that his friend will 
be able to offer any effectual aid. In part, this is due to the 
fact,—which Emerson had apparently more or less clearly 
grasped,—that Carlyle is not so much a thinker as an imaginer, 
—one who fills in the detail and colour of all such physical and 
spiritual scenery as is suited to his genius, but who deliberately 
refuses to apply his mind at all to any kind of scenery—physical 
or spiritual—which it does not suit his genius to take into 
account. For instance, one would have supposed that one 
who in theory had so much respect for the dumb inarticu- 
late side of man, as Carlyle, would not have counted it the 
great sin of the universe that there was so little of articulate 
speech in it, and so much speech that missed its true 
mark altogether. Yet, as a matter of fact, this charge 
against the universe that it hardly even dimly guesses its 
own wants, and at all events cannot articulately state them, 
is a sort of parrot-cry with Carlyle that is repeated in nine- 
tenths of his letters with more or less vehemence, and reiterated 
in many of them till we are quite sick of it. ‘In Carlyle, as in 
Byron,” wrote Emerson, “one is more struck with the rhetoric 
than the matter. He has manly superiority rather than in- 
tellectuality, and so makes good hard hits all the time. There 
is more character than intellect in every sentence, herein strongly 
resembling Samuel Johnson.” That is perfectly true, but there 
is also more imagining power,—within a specific and rather 
limited area,—than even character. Hence Carlyle’s letters, like 
his books, are not so much embodied thoughts as efforts at in- 
sight and at picturesque delineation of what he saw. Emer- 
son, on the contrary, though not, in the opinion of the present 
writer, a great philosophic thinker, was a very admirable 
critic. He could not only see lucidly,—more widely, 





* The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo E 1834-1872. 
2vols. London: Chatto and Windus. ee 








though with less wealth of imaginative vivacity than: Carlyle ; 
but he could try a man by his own standard, and by the 
standard of his peers, and see where he fell short either of. him. 
self or of them. Emerson’s criticisms are charming in their 
nicety and shrewd culture. Carlyle truly charges him with 
being at bottom an aristocrat, and an aristocrat of refined culture 
he certainly was; while Carlyle is at bottom a sans-culotte,. 
with a huge contempt for refined culture, and for everything 
almost except masculine energy and fire. What could be a finer- 
criticism on Carlyle than the very first here given,—“Be 
pleased,” writes Emerson, “to skip those excursive involved 
glees, and give us the simple air, without the volley of varia- 
tions. At least,in some of your prefaces you should give us the 
theory of your rhetoric. I comprehend not why you should 
lavish, in that spendthrift style of yours, celestial truths.” 
Carlyle might have answered that Emerson was much more com- 
petent to give the world the theory of his (Carlyle’s) rhetoric: 
than Carlyle himself was, that, indeed, though his genius wag 
the proper subject for a true speculative theory, there was: 
hardly a man alive so little likely to come at it as himself, or 
so competent to come at it as Emerson. 

Take these two volumes as a whole, and we should say that 
they are a little disappointing. We find in them a few very 
graphic portraits by Carlyle, a few very shrewd and sometimes 
humorous literary criticisms by Emerson, but of the spiritual. 
and moral exchange of deep convictions between the two which 
we had vaguely looked for, hardly anything at all. Here isa 
specimen of the kind of insight in which Carlyle’s letters most 
abound, in this sketch of O’Connell’s tail :— 


“Weare a singular people, in a singular condition. Not many 
nights ago, in one of those phenomenal assemblages named routs, 
whither we had gone to see the countenance of O’Connell and Com- 
pany (the Tail was a peacock’s tail, with blonde-muslin women and 
heroic Parliamentary men), one of the company, a ‘distinguished 
female’ (as we call them), informed my Wife ‘ O’Connell was the 
master-spirit of this age.’ If so, then for what we have received let. 
us be thankful,—and enjoy it without criticism.” 


Here is Richard Monckton Milnes (now Lord Houghton), in 
1840 :— 

‘Milnes is a Tory Member of Parliamont; think of that! For the 
rest, he describes his religion in these terms: ‘I profess to be @. 
Crypto-Catholic.’ Conceive the man! A most bland-smiling, semi- 
quizzical, affectionate, high-bred, Italianised little man, who has long,. 
olive-blond hair, a dimple, next to no chin, and flings his arm round 
your neck when he addresses you in public society! Let us hear now 
what he will say of the American Vates...... You have doubtless 
seen Milnes’s review of you. I know not that you will find it to strike 
direct upon the secret of Emerson, to hit the nail on the head, any- 
where at all; I rather think not. But it is gently, not unlovingly 
done ;—and lays the first plank of a kind of pulpit for you here and. 
throughout all Saxondom: a thing rather to be thankful for. It on. 
the whole surpassed my expectations. Milnes tells me he is sending 
you acopy and a Note, by Sumner. He is really a pretty little 
robin-redbreast of a man...... Richard Milnes had a letter from 
you, one morning lately, when I met him at old Rogers’s. He is brisk 
as ever; his kindly Dillettantism looking sometimes as if it would 
grow a sort of Earnest by and by. He has a new volume of Poems: 
out: I advised him to try Prose; he admitted that Poetry would 
not be generally read again in these ages,—but pleaded, ‘ It was so- 
convenient for veiling commonplace!’ The honest little heart!” 


In 1843, Monckton Milnes, grown in worldly wisdom, has learnt. 
an irony of his own :— 


“T said to Richard Milnes, ‘Now in honesty what is the use of 
putting your accusative before the verb, and otherwise entangling the 
syntax; if there really is an image of any object, thought, or thing 
within you, for God’s sake let me have it the shortest way, and I will 
so cheerfully excuse the omission of the jingle at the end: cannot I 
do without that ?? Milnes answered, ‘ Ah, my dear fellow, it is because 
we have no thought, or almost none; a little thought goes a great 
way when you put it into rhyme!’ ”’ 


Here is Monckton Milnes in 1847 :— 


“This morning Richard Milnes writes to me for your address; 
which I have sent. He is just returned out of Spain; home swiftly 
to ‘vote for the Jew Bill;’ is doing hospitalities at Woburn Abbey ;. 
and I suppose will be in Yorkshire (home, near Pontefract) before 
long. See him if you have opportunity: a man very easy to see and 
get into flowing talk with; a man of much sharpness of faculty, well 
tempered by several inches of ‘Christian fat’ he has upon his ribs 
for covering. One of the idlest, cheeriest, most gifted of fat little 
men.” 


Or, take Heraud and Landor :— 


“You ask me about Landor and Heraud. Before my paper entirely 
vanish, let me put down a word about them. Herand is a loqua- 
cious scribacious little man, of middle age, of parboiled greasy 
aspect, whom Leigh Hunt describes as ‘wavering in the most 
astonishing manner between being Something and Nothing.’ Tome 
he is chiefly remarkable as being still—with his entirely enormous 
vanity and very small stock of faculty—out of Bedlam. He picked 
up a notion or two from Coleridge many years ago; and has ever 
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gince been rattling them in his head, like peas in an empty bladder, 


and calling on the world to ‘ List the Music of the spheres.’ He 
esca assassination, as I calculate, chiefly by being the cheerfulest 
pest-natured little creature extant.—You cannot kill him he laughs 
go softly, even when he is like killing you. John Millsaid, ‘I forgive 
him freely for interpreting the Universe, now when I find he cannot 
ronounce the h’s!’ Really this is no caricature; you have not seen 
the match of Heraud in your days. I mentioned to him once that 
Novalis had said, ‘The highest problem jof Authorship is the writing 
of a Bible.’—‘ That is precisely what I am doing!’ answered the 
aspiring, nnaspirating.—Of Landor I have not got much benefit 
either. We met first, some four years ago, on Cheyne Walk here: a 
tall, broad, burly man, with gray hair, and large, fierce-rolling eyes ; 
of the most restless, impetuous vivacity, not to be held in by the most 
rfect breeding,—expressing itself in high-colored superlatives, 
indeed in reckless exaggeration, now and then in a dry sharp laugh 
not of sport but of mockery ; a wild man; whom no extent of culture 
had been able to tame! His intellectual faculty seemed to me to be 
-weak in proportion to his viulence of temper: the judgment he gives 
shout anything is more apt to be wrong than right,—as the inward 
whirlwind shows him this side or the other of the object ; and sides of 
-an object are all that he sees. He is not an original man; in most 
.cases one but sighs over the spectacle of common-place torn to rags. 
I find him painful as a writer; like a soul ever promising to take 
wing into the Aither, yet never doing it, ever splashing web-footed 
in the terrene mud, and only splashing the worse the more he strives ! 
‘Two new tragedies of his that I read lately are the fatalest stuff I 
shave seen for long: not an ingot; ah no, a distracted coil of wire- 
drawings salable in no market. Poor Landor has left his Wife (who 
is said to be a fool) in Italy, with his children, who wou!d not qnit 
her; but it seems he has honestly surrendered all his money to her, 
except a bare annuity for furnished lodgings; and now lives at Bath, 
a solitary sexagenarian, in that manner. He visits London in May ; 
but says always it would kill him soon: alas, I can well believe that! 
They say he has a kind heart; nor does it seem unlikely: a per- 
fectly honest heart, free and fearless, dwelling amid such hallucina- 
tions, excitations, tempestuous confusions, I can see he has. Enough 
ofhim! Me he likes well enough, more thanks to him; but two 
hours of such speech as his leave me giddy and undone.” 


Emerson’s reply about Landor shows much more of the critic 
‘than Carlyle, though much less of the painter :— 


“Samner has since brought me a gay letter from yourself, con- 
-cerning, in part, Landor and Heraud; in which as I know justice is 
not done to the one, I suppose it is not done tothe other. But 
Heraud I give up freely to your tender mercies; I have no wish to 
-gave him. Landor can be shorn of all that is false and foolish, and 
yet leave a great deal for me to admire. Many years ago I have read 
a hundred fine memorable things in the Imaginary Conversations, 
‘though I know well the faults of that book, and the Pericles and 
Aspasia within two years has given me delight. I was introduced to 
the man Landor when I was in Florence, and he was very kind to me 
in answering a multitude of questions. His speech, I remember, 
was below his writing. I love the rich variety of his mind, his proud 
taste, his penetrating glances, and the poetic loftiness of his senti- 
ment, which rises now and then to the meridian, though with the 
flight, I own, rather of a rocket than an orb, and terminated some- 
times by a sudden tumble. I suspect you of very short and dashing 
reading in his books; and yet I should think you would like him,— 
both of you such glorious haters of cant. Forgive me, I have put 
you two together twenty times in my thought as the only writers 
who have the old briskness and vivacity. But you must leave me to 
my bad-taste and my perverse and whimsical combinations.” 


Finally, as a specimen of Carlyle’s description, take this 
‘admirable portrait.of Webster, the American statesman, whom 
‘Carlyle saw on Webster's visit to London :— 


“Not many days ago I saw at breakfast the notablest of all your 
Notabilities, Daniel Webster. He is a magnificent specimen; you 
might say to all the world, This is your Yankee Englishman, such 
Limbs we make in Yankeeland! As a Logic-fencer, Advocate, or 
Parliamentary Hercules, one would incline to back him at first 
Sight against all the extant world. The tanned complexion, that 
“amorphous crag-like face; the dull black eyes under their precipice 
-of brows, like dull anthracite furnaces, needing only to be blown ; the 
mastiff-mouth, accurately closed :—I have not traced as much of 
silent Berserkir-rage, that I remember of, in any other man. ‘I 
guess I should not like to be your nigger !'— Webster is not loquacious, 
but he is pertinent, conclusive; a dignified perfectly bred man, 
though not English in breeding: a man worthy of the best reception 
from us; and meeting such, I understand. He did not speak much 
With me that morning, but seemed not at all to dislike me: I meditate 
whether it is fit or not fit that I should seek ont his residence, and 
‘leave my card too, before I go? Probably not; for the man is 
Political, seemingly altogether; has been at the Queen’s levée, &c., 
C.: it is simply as a mastiff-mouthed man that he is interesting to 
‘me, and not otherwise at all.” 


To find Emerson at his best, one must look not for pure 
description, but for what we may call speculative description,— 
‘description penetrated by reflective comment. The following 
is written at New York :— 

“T always seem to suffer some loss of faith on entering cities. 

ey are great conspiracies; the parties are all maskers, who have 


P- map mutual oaths of silence not to betray each other’s secret, and 
ch to keep the other’s madness in countenance. You can scarce 


ve any craft here that does not seem asubornation of the treason.” 


eee 2 ~ comment on Carlyle’s essay called “ The Diamond 











_ “I thought as I read this piece that your strange genius was the 
instant fruit of your London. It isthe aroma of Babylon. Such as 
the great metropulis, such is this style: so vast, enormons, related 
to all the world, and so endless in details. I think you see as pictures 
every street, church, parliament-house, barrack, baker’s shop, 
mutton-stall, forge, wharf, and ship, and whatever stands, creeps, 
rolls, or swims thereabouts, and make all your own. Hence your 
encyclopediacal allusion to all knowables, and the virtues and vices 
of your panoramic pages.” 

Emerson’s reflections when visiting the seat of Congress at 
Washington are very striking :— 

“ Between my two speeches at Baltimore, I went to Washington, 
thirty-seven miles, and spent four days. The two poles of an 
enormous political battery, galvanic coil on coil, self-increased by 
series on series of plates from Mexico to Canada, and from the sea 
westward to the Rocky Mountains, here meet and play, and make 
the air electric and violent. Yet one feels how little, more than how 
much, man is represented there. I think, in the higher societies of 
the Universe, it wilkturn out that the angels are molecules, as the 
devils were always Titans, since the dulness of the world needs such 
mountainous demonstration, and the virtue is so modest and con- 
centrating.”’ 

One rises from this correspondence with a sense that these 
men, who believed themselves possessed of some of the most 
vital truths of the day, dwelt singularly little upon them in 
their correspondence. The nearest thing to a great truth which 
Carlyle anywhere expresses is the conviction that the value of 
literature is determined not after all by what is written, though 
that is essential to it, but by what is not written,—by the 
personal life which gives its depth and intensity to the convic- 
tion expressed. This isa real and great truth, and was deeply 
cherished by Carlyle. But in all these letters we have come on 
none other anywhere near so valuable, while of mere Carlylese 
jargon and formula of the following kind there is enough, and to 
spare :— 

“Man, all men seem radically dumb; jabbering mere jargons and 
noises from the teeth outwards; the inner meaning of them,—of 
them and of me, poor devils,—remaining shut, buried forever. If 
almost all Books were burnt (my own laid next the coal), I some- 
times in my spleen feel as if it really would be better with us !”’ 
Surely, for men who were so willing to “ put off their Jewdom ” 
as Carlyle and also Emerson, there is visible in this corre- 
spondence a wonderfully small residuum of vital truth by which 
to live and die. And it is very melancholy to find the two old 
men, with all their boasted transcendental faith, confiding to each 
other towards the last, the one that some euthanasia for old 
age, which should prevent its expiring in undignified imbecility, 
is desirable, the other that he is quite indifferent to the survival 
of his personal life beyond the grave. Obviously, the universal 
Mind which they worshipped was not the object of much indivi- 
dual trust or love. Emerson’s nature, on the whole, comes out 
of this correspondence the more disinterested, saner, and wiser, 
though not the stronger and grander of the two. 





EVERY-DAY ART.* 


Tus is by no means a common-place book. Not that the 
author can be said to have propounded anything distinctly 
original with respect to his subject, but he discourses ably on 
the views which are current among those who have sound and 
cultivated views. We think it will not only be useful, as teach- 
ing good lessons on its own subject, Every-day Art, but by 
suggesting thoughts which might lead the mind to wider inter- 
ests. The author gives his own subject a sound, useful, common- 
sense basis, by linking the consideration of it to thoughts 
which, though far from irrelevant, tend to a more comprehen- 
sive interest than we might expect from a work with so modest a 
title. Such sentences as the following are examples of what we 
mean :— 

“ Esthetic culture is not the high-road to all the virtues, and, 
indeed, certain of the vices have been known to infest it. Neither, 
on the other hand, is tere any special grace in ugliness. Art is only 
utterance. It must xpress something; and the vital question is,— 
What does it express? The daily association with honest, manly, 
real work, with graceful fancy, individual character, and refined art, 
must exert on us an influence less demoralising than the continual 
contact with falsity, pretence, and affectation. The fact that we may 
be wholly unconscious of the influence about us does not destroy its 
effect. The fresh air is tonic, whether we feel it to be so or not, and 
the germs of disease that emanate from a foul atmosphere are none 
the less fatal, though our nostrils be not sufficiently delicate to make 
us aware of the poison we breathe. ..... To-day’s interest in decor- 
ative art may be only a fashion. It is more encouraging to believe 
that yesterday’s apathy was but an episode.”’ 


And again :— 





* Every-day Art : Short Essays on the Arts that are not Fine, By Lewis Foreman 
Day. London: B. T. Batsford. 
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“Tt is curious to observe how little correspondence there is between 
the progress of civilisation and of taste. Each appears to have gone 
its own way, quite independently of the other.” 


We ourselves believe that the great difficulty in all Art 
matters in this modern life of ours is to maintain originality in 
Art expression, which is only another word for a natural, spon- 
taneous expression for an .unfeigned delight in beauty, and, in 
maintaining such originality, not to transgress against a stand- 
ard which the ordinary education of cultivated people obtains 
from a more or less superficial acquaintance with the Art of the 
past. Great power and genius are required in order that an 
artist should, so to speak, find himself among all the various in- 
fluences which legacies from the past have left him. Such 
influences should be as useful servants to his native gifts, and 
not act the rdle of masters. Unqualified devotion should be to 
Nature, and Nature alone. Though the standard works of 
geniuses of the past ought undoubtedly toyenrich, we see that 
they more often stifle the spontaneity of genuine artistic powers. 
Like parasites on a tree, they more often injure the healthy 
growth and spoil its natural beauty than add to its effect. It 
is probably the complicated conditions of modern culture which 
sap the earnestness out of many fundamental truths in the right 
feeling with regard to taste, as well as the grace out of the forms 
of so much of our social intercourse. We believe that the root 
of the evil, superficiality, lies in the fact of artists restraining 
the real impulse towards creation and expression of genuine 
feelings, lest the bugbear of the artist’s craft, the critic, should 
find weak points. It is fatal to real taste, when the truth is 
forgotten that such a thing as real taste in human work does 
not exist till it is stamped by human individuality and prefer- 
ence. But we have only to remember the early pre-Raphaelite 
work, to realise how many weak points are at once offered to the 
critic, if such individuality and preference are made the first law 
of the artist’s craft. Notwithstanding such weak points, there 
is a flavour about such efforts which, when compared to the 
work hedged in on every side by the countenance of Academi- 
cal precedents, is like the early growth of plants when they push 
in juicy knobs out of the earth in spring, a growth of which arti- 
ficial flowers never even remind us. 

The chapter on taste headed, “I Know What I Like,” is 
suggestive of many good ideas, though the argument is not, to 
our way of thinking, always conclusive. For instance, to the 
conclusion suggested by the following sentence we demur :— 
«* After all,’ says the popular fallacy, ‘it is a matter of taste!’ 
But taste is not a personal matter. It is no more mere preference 
than judgment is mere opinion. It isas rare as it is supposed to be 
common. It implies not only artistic feeling and critical power, 
but their cultivation too.” A really true feeling as to what is 
beautiful arises, we believe, far more from an instinct, from a 
genius in perceiving and enjoying beauty, than from any result 
of the critical faculty or any education of the eye. These are 
essential, when it is a matter of judging whether the art under 
consideration is right according to the conclusions of certain 
Academies which have made standards of right and wrong, based 
on the works of the geniuses of the past. But such standards 
are not likely to be exhaustive as guides to genius of the present 
day. At present, the conditions of life seem peculiarly un- 
favourable for the multiplication of this genius of perceiving and 
enjoying true beauty. Moreover, the artist has often to trans- 
plant himself into another atmosphere of taste to that which is 
fashionable in many respects, before he can develope anything 
like high art. For instance, in the case of the human form, 
the eye which has studied and enjoyed the beauty which Nature 
gave it finds nothing but deformity in the woman’s pinched 
waist and in the man in his modern dress. The aspect of a 
people is unquestionably the strongest influence on the eye of 
the artist, for human beings must be the strongest interest in 
the life of any healthy-minded man; and when we fill our 
world with deformities of the human species, as far as the 
aspect of the human race goes, how can we expect any radical 
or genuine improvement in matters of taste? This awryness in 
such a principal matter is the cause, we believe, why the im- 
provement which has undoubtedly taken place during the last 
twenty years in decoration, and in the every-day art of which Mr. 
Day’s book is a very worthy and interesting exponent, is still 
simmering, as it were, on the surface of life, not really becoming 
ingrained into our national feeling. If beauty were a necessity to 
us, how could westand the hideous fashions always presentin men’s 
costume, and always recurring in women’s dress? If a pretty 
fashion happens to be adopted for a few months, it is a mere 
chance that it is pretty, and is quickly changed by the despot- 








ism of milliners to one as irrational and ugly as it} : 
to imagine. If we stand with perfect pa Fs Haas, 
beauty is distinctly not a necessity to us. As Mr, Day says :— 
“ How astonishingly crud@ is the criticism of persons who pone 
except in Art, cultivated! They do not even know what Pe 
artist means, when he talks of vulgarity in his craft, Coarse 
language and loud tones, mincing affectation and pretence;. 
offend them; but they would be startled to be tuld that the 
brutal workmanship, the crude colours, the mechanical affecta. 
tion of finish, and the pretentiousness of cheap show, which are 
to be found broad-cast in their drawing-rooms, are simply 
vulgar.” We believe that anything like a universal awakenin 
to a sense of fitness and reality is quite impossible, while we 
allow our eyes to be arcustomed to such ugliness and unfitness 
of form as modern fashion converts the human form into, 
associated as it is with people whom of necessity we must care 
for so much more than we do for our walls, our furniture, or our- 
houses. We think Mr. Day lays too strong a stress on the 
value of culture in taste. Without an encouragement of those 
conditions which inspire an original individual native instinct 
for beauty, culture will only lie like an idle accomplishment on 
the outside of our nature. It must always remain like a lan 
guage we learn only through a book, and not through the ear; 
never a language we should think in or dream in. Still, to end 
our consideration on the chapter on taste as we began, we 
believe the reader will find it full of suggestiveness; and as our 
strongest feeling in Art matters, whether the art under considex 
ation be high art or every-day art, is that originality and 
individuality should be the prominent features, any writing 
which suggests thoughts on the subject to be carried farther by 
the reader’s own mind is, we think, essentially useful and in. 
teresting. 


gliness,. 


In the chapter “ House and Home,” there is a satisfactory 
stress laid on the truth that the aspect of a home should trans- 
late the individual taste of its owner; that not only trouble 
must be taken, if the aspect of a home is to add to the culti- 
vating influences of life, but that that trouble should be taken 
more or less by the inhabitant himself, not merely delegated to 
others whose business it ought to be to carry out individuab 
tastes according to knowledge. Mr. Day goes on to say, if 
the owner is too busy or idle to do this, he should, at alk 
events, take the trouble to find out the decorator whose 
taste seems best to agree with his own. Mr. Day, 
throughout his book, wisely lays a great stress on the 
absolute necessity of reticence: and modesty in decora- 
tion, if it is to play its true part in the beautifying and 
refining influences of our surroundings. Decorative art must 
never try to struggle forward into the prominent, isolated place 
which is that which a work worthy of being called high art 
ought to take. Decoration should be like the accompaniment 
to a melody,—never overpowering or obtrusive, but having a 
very real, legitimate place, as a harmonising and completing 
influence. It is interesting to reflect on the influences which 
the presence or absence of high art has on the quality of the 
decorative work of atime. Decoration is apt to become obtru- 
sive in its character, and purely imitative in its quality when 
high art ceases to be a spontaneous utterance, and ceases to 
understand its mission—rather, it may be more truly said, 
when high art ceases to be created. When the art which is 
elaborate, and which is not intended to ornament architectural 
design or domestic surroundings—in other words, framed 
pictures and pedestalled statues—lowers its character from 
the ideal cr dramatic to merely decorative or realistic effects, 
then we shall nearly always find the decorative feeling 
forgetting its own special ;dle, and assuming an imitative 
character. The times which produce the finest high art will 
also produce the best decorative art. The wave of Art feeling 
which passes over certain periods in the civilisation of nations 
naturally touches various phases of Art expression, the decorat- 
ive no less than the poetic and the illustrative. Hence, in our 
own times we have artists who are great as poet-painters, 
Watts, Rossetti, and Burne Jones ; and we have a corresponding 
greatness in decorative genius, such as is shown in the work of 
the poet William Morris, in furniture, silks, stuffs, and stained 
glass; again, by Walter Crane, in pictorial dramatic decoration ;. 
and again, by William de Morgan, in pottery. The exact aptness 
shown in the beauty of the work of all these artists to the 
true aims of their own special lines of art, is the true sign of 
the touch of inspiration in their genius. 


From Mr. Day’s book, we should say that his place is that 
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of a perfectly practical mediator between the genius of the 

tual inventor and those who are in the position of making 
en of his inventions. His book is a valuable and common- 
inet exposition on the actual fitting together of things neces- 
ent in the house of any one wishing his home to be one which 
shall not only express his own taste, after he has taken the trouble 
to put thought into the matter, and find out what are his real 

references, but also a home which by its aspect may lead to 
the cultivation of gentler, purer tastes and more gracious 
manners. There are numerous illustrations, showing that Mr. 
Day is an able draughtsman. There is a graceful delicacy in 
some of the designs for panels which is admirable,—for instance, 
on p. 29, “Treatment of Medlar;” p. 52, “Clematis Panel ;” 
p. 81,“ Magnolia Panel;” and p. 183, “ Strawberry Panel.” In 
conclusion, we recommend Hvery-day Art to our readers, as a 
book which raises its subject out of the common-place, by the 
honest and genuine taste which the writer displays for all the 
peauty that is appropriate to the secondary and modest réle 
suitable to house decoration, and by the cultivation and mastery 
of the teachable qualities of his art which he displays. 





PROFESSOR NICHOL’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

Tar limits which were imposed upon Professor Nichol by the 
extent and variety of his subject compelled him to compress 
into a single chapter of forty pages—that on History, Romance, 
and Criticism, 1800-1850—his account of a period which con- 
tains, among others, Bancroft, Prescott, and Motley, Irving, 
Cooper, and Poe. Under such conditions, it is the hard fate 
of an historian that the greater the interest of the brief sketches 
he can give, the louder is the complaint of the reader that they 
are not more extensive. If, therefore, we are inclined to find fault 
with a long history of American literature in which Prescott 
and Motley together occupy only eight pages, Washington 
Irving only five, and Fenimore Cooper only three, our complaint 
must be attributed in part to the success of the author in 
making his brief sketches so interesting. Professor Nichol 
endeavours to make up in point what he loses in ex- 
tent, and with considerable success, as, for instance, in 
his epigrammatic verdict upon Prescott:—“ Boys read his 
Mewico and Peru as they read the Arabian Nights. Critics can 
point to few flaws in the accuracy of his judgment.” Poe 
receives more adequate treatment, eight pages being devoted to 
his prose alone, of which an excellent analysis is given. Pro- 
fessor Nichol throws much light upon a perplexing subject by 
a suggestive classification of Poe’s tales, showing that signifi- 
cance and.instruction exist where we are apt to see only horror 
and the workings of a diseased imagination. The treatment of 
Poe’s poetry is too short to be satisfactory. It contains, how- 
ever, a brilliant simile. Speaking of the purity of Poe’s verses 
in contrast with the disorder of his life, the author says :—“ They 
are like nuns in the convent of a riotous city.” 

Professor Nichol finds that Bryant “ stands on a high level,” 
but that he exhibits the one-sided spirit of exclusive nature- 
worship. The author’s arguments, however, in support of this 
claim for a high rank for Bryant seem to us inadequate. The 
“nature-worship ” of the latter is too often a mere inventory of 
scenery, the natural procedure of a man whose life was passed 
“amid the jostling crowd ” of the office of a daily newspaper. 
There stand the purple hills, above them the blue and arching 
sky, the rippling brooks beneath; the air is filled with the sweet 
melody of birds,—and so on; picturesque and wholesome, but 
not poetry of high rank. Or, lest we are accused of misrepre- 
sentation, here it is in his own words :— 

“The thick roof 

Of green and stirring branches is alive 
And musical with birds, that sing and sport 
In wantonness of spirit ; while below, 
The squirrel, with raised paws and form erect, 
Chirps merrily. Throngs of insects in the shade 
Try their thin wings and dance in the warm beam 
That waked them into life. Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment ; as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in and sheds a blessing on the scene. 

The mossy rocks themselves, 

And the old and ponderous trunks of prostrate trees 


That lead from knoll to knoll a causeway rude 
Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark roots, 





* American Literature: an Historical Sketch, 1620-1880. By John Nichol, 
LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. Edin- 
burgh: Adam and Charles Black. 1882, 





With all their earth upon them, twisting high, 

Breathe fixed tranquillity. The rivulet ” 
—but we spare our readers the rivulet. Bryant’s nature-worship 
does not reach to the insight which gives us in a word the key 
to the union of mind and scene. He transfers Nature accurately 
enough; he never transmutes it. We are surprised that Pro- 
fessor Nichol does not mention Bryant’s translations of the 
Tliad and Odyssey ; he makes a singular mistake, too, in quoting 
as “ the concluding lines of the poem that William Wordsworth 
had learnt by heart,” the passage ending with the words “ yet 
the dead are there,” which in the original are followed by a 
colon, and are some thirty lines from the end. 

Longfellow is clearly the author's favourite, and he writes of 
him with affection and delicate insight, as in the following 
passages :— 

“Tn the New World, but not wholly of it, he dwells with almost 
wearisome fondness on the World ‘Old.’ Volumes of old days, old 
associations that we cannot buy with gold, quaint old cities—Nurem- 
burg, Bruges, and Prague—old poets and painters—Becerra and 
Bassalin, Albert Diirer and Hans Sachs, the cobbler bard—sweet old 
songs, old haunted houses, the gray old manse, Nature the dear old 
nurse, dear old England,—on phrases and thoughts like these his 
fancy broods.” “His favourite virtues are endurance, calm; his 
confidants, gentle hearts; his pet themes, the praise and love of 
children.” ‘There is nothing startling or outré, or ‘wild and 
wordrous,’” in Longfellow’s lyrics, ‘‘ but, in a degree only inferior to 
the songs of Burns, they enhance our joys, soften our sorrows, and 
mix like music with our toil, floating upwards in storm and calm.” 
With all Professor Nichol’s admiration for Hiawatha, he cannot 
help misspelling several of its outlandish names ; and although he 
makes some learned remarks about the poem, he omits the most 
important fact, viz., that it is, in almost every respect, a repro- 
duction of the Finnish Kalewala. Professor Nichol’s regard for 
Longfellow’s genius has led him into an unpleasant denuncia- 
tion of what he is pleased to term “the half-scornful, half- 
-clamorous conspiracy against Longfellow.” He says :— 

‘‘Miss Margaret Fuller, in The Dial, leads the attack by a notice, 
in which she openly professes her dislike of Aristides; she has been 
followed, on beth sides of the Atlantic, by the new school of critics, 
who have determined that nothing is to be accepted as poetry which 
is not either unintelligible or disgusting. These very clever people 
do not want a guide to direct, or an artist to charm, or a musician to 
lull them to repose amid ‘ the tumult of the time disconsolate.’ They 
seek a phenomenon to stare at, an enigma to unravel, an ugly subject 
to dissect, a double lock to pick, something on which to show their 
own skill as intellectual conjurors or mental funambulists.” 

Now, in the first place, Margaret Fuller’s severe criticism of 
Longfellow’s poems did not appear in The Dial, if we remember 
aright, but was written for Horace Greeley in the New York 
Tribune ; in the second place, it was forgotten years ago, and 
no one pays much attention to it vow, any more than to Poe’s 
jealous insinuations; thirdly, Professor Nichol can hardly 
have read the American reviews for the past year, or he would 
have known that hostile criticism of Longfellow’s poetry is 
almost entirely confined to this side of the Atlantic; and finally, 
although it is true that “ unintelligible and. disgusting ” verse 
seems lately to have become precious to many people, the state- 
ment that we have a “new school of critics’ who will accept 
nothing as poetry which is not either the one or the other, and 
that this school has organised a “ half-scornful, half-clamorous 
conspiracy against Longfellow,” seems to us extravagant, and, 
so far as regards Longfellow, ridiculous. The truth is that the 
recent disparagement of his poetry has come, not from the 
“fleshly’ school, but from the strictly intellectual school of critics, 
and has been provoked in great part by the unfortunate efforts af 
his admirers to secure for him a foremost place for qualities other 
than those which constituted his chief merit. 

In spite, however, of the temptation to follow Professor Nichol 
step by step through his attractive volume, with much agree- 
ment, and only here and there dissent, we must confine ourselves 
to a few words about the remainder, and then pass on to the 
critic’s special duties. In his account of Walt Whitman he 
treats a difficult subject with great discrimination; it is am 
admirable piece of literary criticism, and the description of the 
imaginary scene when Whitman bursts in upon a meeting of 
the Boston Saturday Club, which is basking in the serenity of 
Emerson and the “ mellow sunshine” of Longfellow’s presence, 
is one of the best bits in the book. 

We can hardly speak too highly of Professor Nichol’s essays 
upon Emerson and Hawthorne ; the latter, especially, and the 
comparison of Emerson with Carlyle, is both profound and 
brilliant. His account of Thoreau, too, is admirable, and 
perhaps the most complete and satisfactory sketch in the book, 
but we fancy some readers will catch their breath when they 
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come to the expression “a stoico-epicurean adiaphorist.” 
The author’s attitude toward so-called “ American humour” 
may be judged from the following remark (one of the caustic 
passages to which we have alluded) :— 

‘‘ As the mames of those who supply mental garbage (a species of 
food in great and increasing demand) should be left to sink ir the 
‘oblivion from which they have unfortunately emerged, I shall refer 
to some of the worst of these caterers to a corrupted and corrupting 
taste by their self-assumed titles.” 

Professor Nichol’s book bears the marks—we say it with 
regret, but without hesitation—of great carelessness. We 
have noted no fewer than a hundred inaccuracies of various 
kinds, of which we cannot, of course, give a complete list; 
first, typographical errors, misspellings, and misquotations ; 
‘then, errors due to a want of familiarity with American 
life; and third, inaccuracies of statement. The first of 
these three classes comprises half of the entire number, and 
ig due wholly to carelessness. For instance, gymastical, 
penetential, chesnut, Massachusets; on page 76 a word 
omitted; storey for story, 1819 for 1619 (p. 33), gleam 
for glean (p. 149), bétise for bétise, approchments, denot- 
ment, unbarreable for unbarrelable—making nonsense of a 
sentence of Emerson (p. 297), and demoniac love for Emer- 
son’s daemonic love (p. 299), &c. A still worse case is 
where he says (p. 139):—‘The moment Garrison was out 
{of jail], he went on printing, with the declaration, ‘I will 
not recede an inch, and I shall be heard.’ Such a voice 
could not be stifled.” We are inclined to think that such a voice 
would easily have been stifled. What Garrison really said— 
and, if we remember aright, it was when he began the publica- 
tion of the Liberator—was:—*I am in earnest,—I will not 
€quivocate,—I will not excuse,—I will not retreat a single inch, 
—and I will be heard,’—a very different thing from Professor 
Nichol’s milk-and-water version. The most misleading in- 
accuracy occurs, however, in the quotation (p. 301) of Emerson’s 
Brahma. Professor Nichol announces it as a “transcendental 
enigma,” and challenges his readers to unravel it; and then— 
by way, we suppose, of putting their wits to a more severe test 
—he omits the word not from the third line of the first stanza. 
Our readers may judge of the effect this is likely to have upon 
the “unravelling ” process :— 

“Tf the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know [not] well the subtle ways 

I keep, and pass, and turn again.” 
Gn most poetry, the fault of metre would rouse the reader’s 
suspicions, but Emerson is frequently irregular, so there is 
nothing to betray the blunder. Many of the poetical extracts 
ain the volume—e.g., Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s Battle Hymn of 
the Republic, Whittier’s Maud Muller, Emerson’s Brahma, 
Lowell’s Fable for Critics, Leland’s Hans Breitmann’s Barty, 
—are garbled or badly mispunctuated. Finally, in the index 
alone there are nearly a dozen mistakes. 

Of the second class of errors, those arising from an imperfect 
acquaintance with America, we will specify only Newhaven for 
New Haven (p. 49), Van-Buren for Van Buren (p. 114), the 
name of the ® B K Society wrongly written with hyphens be- 
tween the words (p. 357), Empress City for Empire City—New 
York (p. 193), and Pennsylvanian, Philadelphian, and similar 
forms wrongly used as adjectives, instead of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, &c. 

A large number of names of American writers are given 
incorrectly, as follows:—Dred Scot for Dred Scott, R. 0. White 
for Richard Grant White, Halliburton for Haliburton, Gustapon 
tfor -Gustafson, Nora Percy for Nora Perry, H. R. Dana for 
Richard H. Dana, W. G. Curtis for George William Curtis, 
. C. Leland for Charles G. Leland, Faucett for Fawcett, Phoebe 
Carey for Cary, Miss Whitney for Mrs. Whitney, Gale Hamilton 
for Gail Hamilton, Brookes for Preston S. Brooks, the assailant 
of Charles Sumner, and in Mr. James’s Portrait of a Lady the 
hero is Ralph Touchett, not Roger Touchett. Professor Nichol 
speaks (p, 174) of Irving as at home “among the slopes of Sleepy 
Hollow, by which he built his New England home.” This is also 
a mistake: Sunnyside, Irving’s little home in the Sleepy Hollow 
region, was not in New England, but in the State of New York, 
near Tarrytown, on the Hudson. The date of Cooper's Pioneers 
was 1822, not 1823, as Professor Nichol gives it (p. 175). Long- 
fellow’s Kavanagh is called (p. 178) “a perfect prose idyll [sic] 
“of a schoolhouse in the West.” The scene of Kavanagh is laid 
in New England, as may be seen from the beginning of chapter 
xxi. The well-kaown song My Maryland is wrongly included 





at 
among the “anonymous ballad literature of the war” (p. 239) ; 
it was written by James R. Randall. The date of the death of 
Theodore Winthrop was June 10th, 1861, not April 10th, as 
given by Professor Nichol (p. 371), and the name of the battle 
in which he fell was Big Bethel, not Great Bethel. 

We cannot refrain from an allusion to the style of this book, 
What can the learned and brilliant author mean by allowing 
himself to write such sentences as “ the, to him, face-haunted 
waters,” or “this long anonymous and yet undeservedly. 
obscure romance,” or “ but, in both cases, a purely disinterested, 
was invoked by antagonism to a merely selfish, intolerance,” 
or “a highly creditable, because frequently imaginative though 
sometimes rough, translation ;” or, worst of all, “the most 
famous of whom had she never met it would have been well for 
both”? They sound more like extracts from Mark Twain’s 
chapter on “ The Awful German Language,” than the deliberate 
writing of a Professor of English Literature, and the author of 
a Primer of English Composition. 

In conclusion, we would suggest to Professor Nichol that the 
value of his book would be much increased by the addition of 
chronological tables of the writers of the different periods, and 
especially of a chronological table to the chapter on “ American 
Politics and Oratory ;” that a short bibliography of American 
literature would be very welcome in the appendix; and that 
since the book is a “sketch ” only, and he disclaims all inten. 
tion of making it a catalogue, he would do well to omit several 
long lists of names. In one place (pp. 185-6), he gives forty 
names on a page, and in the addendum, among novelists who 
“seem to have attained considerable celebrity,” veteran authors 
like Edward Everett Hale and T. W. Higginson are classed 
with Robert Grant, whose only book, The Confessions of a 
Frivolous Girl, is the worthless scribble of a man just out of 
college ; and among “ American poetesses”” to whom the author 
pays a sarcastic “tribute of imperfect knowledge, but implicit 
belief,” Mrs. Lydia Maria Child is mentioned with half-a-dozen 
young ladies who have contributed occasionally to Harpers’ or 
Scribner's magazine. This is mere cataloguing, and is unworthy 
of a place in such a work. 

Aswe have criticised this volume at considerable length—a task 
which devolved upon us the more, since the three of our learned 
contemporaries which have already reviewed it have made no 
allusion to its inaccuracies, an omission which would hardly 
have occurred in the case of any literature except that 
of America—we recur with satisfaction to the author's 
prefatory statement that he will “be only grateful for 
corrections or suggestions, whether to omit or to add, that— 
friendly or otherwise—may proceed from any well-informed 
source.” He will have seen already that we belong to the 
friendly class, and we congratulate him again upon the produe- 
tion of a timely, valuable, and very interesting work. 





A COUNTRY CLERGYMAN OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.* 
Tuts is a slight book, and possibly too thin in matter to satisfy 
the curiosity of the general reader. It is not likely to be sought 
after with eagerness by the subscribers to Mudie’s, or the 
Grosvenor; but the interest of the volume is, we think, amply 
sufficient to justify publication. The editor, Mr. Richard Twining, 
who dates from the well-known house in the Strand, states that 
his great-uncle is known to scholars by his translation of 
Aristotle’s Poetics, and that the compilation which now appears 
in print for the first time was commenced in 1817 by his grand- 
father, the half-brother of Thomas Twining, and brought to @ 
conclusion by the Rev. Daniel Twining, who died in 1853 
“ Shortly before his decease,” the editor writes, “ he made over 
the charge of all the letters and papers to myself. Thus it has 
fallen to my lot, in such intervals of leisure as a busy life has 
afforded, to complete a work for which others had made so much 
thoughtful preparation.” The necessity for such laborious and 
prolonged preparation is not apparent. It may, however, have 
prevented errors, and if there are mistakes in the volume, we 
have been unable to detect them. 

A few facts from the brief memoir written in the early years 
of this century may be worth stating, before striking into the 
heart of the volume. Thomas, eldest son of Daniel Twining, 
tea-dealer, of London, was born in 1735. He was placed in his 
father’s business, but his love of literature and his aversion to 





* Recreations and Studies of a Country Cages of the Eighteenth Century. 
Being Selections from the Correspondence of the Rev, Thomas Twining, M.A. 
London: John Murray. 1882. 
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Trade were a0 strong, that after some private tuition he was sent 
to Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, where, it seems, he was 
elected a Fellow, upon taking his B.A. degree. At the age of 
twenty-nine he married, and, having taken Holy Orders, settled 
at Fordham, near Colchester, where he lived for nearly thirty 

rs, spending most of his time in his study devoted to books 
i clade, We are told also that,—“ In the constant habits of 
life, and in the performance of all the duties of a clergyman, 
icularly of the most important duties of the minister of a 
ish, he was exemplary ;” but his correspondence contains no 
intimations of his clerical position. A letter of condolence to a 
nephew on his sister’s death, the sole .page in the volume in 
which the mystery of life and death is alluded to, might have 
been written word for word by athoughtful heathen. It should be 
added, however, that Twining published three sermons. In the 
latter years of his life he left Fordham, for the living of 
St. Mary’s, Colchester. When he died, in 1804, Dr. Parr, who 
considered him “one of the best men that ever lived,” placed a 
Latin epitaph to his memory on the walls of that church. 
Parr’s admiration for him was extreme, and the feeling was 
mutual. Between Twining and Dr. Burney, also, there was a 
strong friendship, due, doubtless, to the similarity of their tastes. 
When Burney projected a history of music, Twining, who had 
in contemplation a work of a similar kind, promised him all the 
help in his power, and gave it without stint. The letters that 
passed between the two men are not confined to one subject, 
and will be found among the most entertaining in the volume. 
In 1767 the piano was used for the first time in England, and 
seven years later T'wining thanks his friend for sending him the 
instrament. “It is delightful,” he writes, “ and I play upon it 
con amore, and with the pleasure I expected. If it has defects 

. which a good harpsichord has not, it has beauties and delicacies 
which amply compensate, and which make the harp wonder- 
fully flashy and insipid when played after it.” At times, when 
the ear asks only for harmony and a pleasant jingle, he turns 
to the harpsichord, but “as soon,” he adds, “as ever my spirit 
wakes, as soon as my heart-strings catch the gentlest 
vibration, I swivel me round incontinently to the pianoforte.” 
Books were as much his passion as music; like Southey, he 
received a parcel of them with almost boyish delight. ‘I have 
been reading like a dragon,” he writes, “I wish I could leave 
off this silly trick. I have sometimes a great mind to admin- 
ister an oath to myself that I will read nothing for one whole year, 
by way of experiment. I wonder what would be the effect? Some- 
times, [think I should find myself very much improved at the 
year’s end ; sometimes, I think I should hang myself par ennwi.” 
Twining’s talk about books is always interesting. He delights 
in Chaucer and the old ballads, and finds the Rowley poems full 
of genius, making up his mind that they are partly forged and 
partly not; and though he does not appear to give much credit 
to Chatterton, when writing seven years after the tragedy of 
his death, he confesses that he can scarce bear any poetry after 
taking up his. Of Swift, Twining’s admiration was great. He 
will not admit that he was a misanthrope, or that bis writings 
“have any one bad tendency.” He was simply a great humourist, 
and the world, from the lack of humour, has taken all he said of 
himself for truth. ‘“ What connection is there,” he continues in 
a letter to his brother, ‘ between indignation at the vices of 
mankind and hatred of mankind? ...... But, basta! pray, 
now, agree with me about all this. Your hand, your hand, I will 
have your hand! You do love Swift, now, don’t you? Ay, ay, 
Iknew it! And yet can you possibly love an ill-natured man ? 
No. Ergo, Swift was not an ill-natured man.” 


When Johnson’s Lives of the Poets appeared, the “ Country 
Clergyman” read them with eagerness, and criticised them 
frankly. His comments on the Great Cham of Letters show an 
independent judgment, and might have been written in the early 
years of this century, when a reaction against Johnson’s 
judgments was one of the signs of a great poetical revolution. 
Twining’s opinions contain a goodly portion of truth, but they 
are not the whole truth, for although Johnson had no ear for 
the divine music of Lycidas, or for the majesty and harmony of 
Milton’s blank verse, although he sneered at some of the 
€randest sonnets in the language, abused Gray, and failed to 
ppreciate the rare art of his friend Collins, he was not without 
the vivida vis animi which goes towards the making of a poet, 
and wrote “after his kind” with a power surpassed only by 
Pope, Yet it is impossible not to sympathise with Twining 
when he writes that, in matters of poetry, he finds his palate 
oteipally at variance with Dr. Johnson’s, and observes that 
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what he esteems poetry is only good sense put into good metre, 
When Boswell’s Life appeared, Twining was “ prodigiously 
entertained and gratified.” “I have met with those,” he writes, 
‘who call this book tiresome; I never read a book that was 
less so,”—a judgment with which every reader will agree who 
appreciates .good literature. If Twining overestimates in some 
degree the charm of Fanny Burney’s Cecilia, the mistake must 
be set down to his friendship for her father. Why the book 
should have made that age cry, as by all accounts it did, is a 
perplexity to ours. Mrs. Chapone, we know, lost her sleep for 
a week after reading it, and the Duchess of Portland and Mrs. 
Delany “thrice wept their way through the five volumes.” 
Thomas Twining has a similar story to tell :— 

“TI know,” he says, “two amiable sisters at Colchester, sensible 

and accomplished women, who were found blubbering at such a rate 
one morning! The tale had drawn them on till near the hour of an 
engagement to dinner, which they were actually obliged to put off, 
because there was not time to recover their red eyes and swelled 
noses. The person who caught them in this pathetic pickle was: 
alarmed at their appearance, and thought of nothing less than of 
some domestic calamity. As to myself, Cecilia has done just what 
she pleased with me. I laughed and cried (for I am one of the 
blubberers) when she bade me.” 
How strangely this reads! But probably half a century hence 
the pathos of some modern writers who can now do what they 
like with us will have lost its moving power. It is only genius 
of the highest order that is untouched by time, and outlives al} 
the chances and changes of this mortal life. 

To one feature of this volume we have not yet referred, and 
now we must content ourselves with alluding to it. Like Gray, 
whom he estimated at his full worth, Twining had a genuine 
love of scenery, and describes his home travel—we believe he 
never crossed the Channel—with the intelligence of a man of 
culture. Every one knows Lamb’s delightful essay, “ Grace 
before Meat,” in which he asks why “the received ritual has. 
prescribed this form to the solitary ceremony of manducation.” 
“T own,” he says, “that I am disposed to say grace upon 
twenty other occasions in the course of the day beside my 
dinner. I want a form for setting out upon a pleasant walk, for 
a moonlight ramble, for a friendly meeting, or a solved problem. 
Why have we none for books, those spiritual repasts,—a grace 
before Milton, a grace before Shakespeare, a devotional exer- 
cise proper to be said before reading the Faery Queene?” The 
same idea had, it appears, occurred to Twining long years before. 
The sight of a fine view upon the banks of the Calder makes 
him exclaim :—‘I never felt anything so fine. I shall re- 
member it, and thank God for it, as long as I live. I am sorry 
I did not think to say grace after it. Are we to be grateful for 
nothing but beef and pudding ?—to thank God for life, and not 
for happiness ?” Curiously enough, another remark of Lamb’s,. 
in which he writes of the statue of Garrick in Westminster 
Abbey, isalso in the same strain as one in Twining’s letters, 
and in this case the similarity has been noted by the editor. Of 
course, there could be no plagiarism on Lamb’s part in either- 
instance, but these passages serve as examples of the way in 
which minds running in the same groové think the same 
thoughts. 

We had marked several passages for quotation and comment,. 
but the space already given to the volume will suffice to illus- 
trate its character. The lover of literature may spend an hour 
or two delightfully over these pages, and will not be able to 
imagine that his time has been wasted. 


THE SCIENCE OF FORESTS.* 
Amone the many lessons which are being taught us by Science, 
in this age of progress, none is, perhaps, of more consequence 
to mankind in general than the ameliorating effect of arbori- 
culture on soil and climate, a fact now beginning to be generally 
acknowledged by learned men.: In our desire for the increase: 
of cereal-crops, we have even in these kingdoms, but more 
especially in America and in the Colonies, swept away trees and - 
forests with a ruthless hand, going far, in some instances, to 
cause the earth to return to that state of barrenness in which 
we find it in many treeless regions. For the want of foliage, 
increasing, as it does, both the heat and dryness of the air, not 
only lessens the amount of vapour which is_ necessary for the 
health of vegetation, but also has an effect not merely upon the 
climate of the country in which such a state of things exists, 
but, in the case of very large clearances, even indirectly upon 
our own. For these reasons, conjointly with other economic 





* The Forester. By James Brown, LL.D. Fifth Editior, enlarged. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood and Sons, 
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considerations, Dr. Brown, in his new edition of his valuable 
and exhaustive work on forestry, presses upon us most earnestly 
the necessity of thorough scientific and practical training in 
arboriculture for all those who have to take any part in the 
management of woods and forests, and he does not say too 
much, when he adds that it would be the duty of the English 
Government to establish a thoroughly-equipped School of 
Forestry, for the benefit not merely of this country, but of all 
our colonies and dependencies. It is indeed singular that such 
teaching should still have to be sought from private and often 
inadequate sources, and that owners of large properties should, 
in many cases, be willing to entrust such an important part of 
their demesnes as their forests to men who are as uneducated 
as they are unskilful, on the very false ground that the profit 
derived from their woods is insufficient to warrant the payment 
of high salaries. Dr. Brown shows very clearly that were the 
forester possessed of a thorough knowledge of woodcraft, a very 
considerable profit might in a reasonable time be made; and 
his arguments ought to have great weight with the owners of 
forests, who at present, however, would not find it easy to meet 
with persons really up to their requirements in this branch of 
science. A forester should, of course, be a good arithmetician, 
so as to be able to make elaborate calculations and keep proper 
accounts; he must have a knowledge of grammar, be able to 
avrite well, and understand the lower branches of mathematics, 
that he may take measurements and draw plans; and he ought 
also to be able to read French and German, since there is much 
instruction to be obtained from foreign works. Besides all this, 
he is bound to understand botany, entomology, chemistry, and 
vegetable physiology, at least to a certain extent. So much for 
theory. This, however, will avail little, without practical know- 
Jedge, which can only be attained by working under a skilled 
manager. Dr. Brown advises the formation of an Arboricul- 
tural Association, composed of leading landed proprietors, and 
the establishment of a college, say, for a hundred students, 
such an association being liberally assisted by Government, if, 
indeed, the whole business should not be undertaken by the 
State, which possesses so many facilities for carrying it out 
efficiently. For our own parts, we should advise the combination 
of instruction in arboriculture with that in horticulture, a national 
school for the latter science being also a great desideratum; 
and we do not see why this latter section, at all events, should 
not be open to women, who might perfectly well become land- 
Scape gardeners, and also occupy themselves with the production 
and culture of both fruit and flowers, departments at present 
monopolised by a class of specialists. ‘ 

To return to Dr. Brown’s book, however, after asking what is 
the cause of so much waste land being found in the north of 
Scotland and in many parts of England, and replying that it is 
the want of trees to give shelter, and after stating that it isa 
well-known fact both in Canada and the United States that the 
‘yield of the wheat-crop gradually diminishes as the forests are 
cleared away, and that the heaviest crops of this cereal are found 
on land sheltered by wood, he goes on to say, “ If the population 
of a country doubles itself every fifty years, where is the supply to 
come from, in one hundred years hence, if the waste land be not 
improved by forestry? This is a question which demands 
serious consideration, and must, upon reflection, point out the 
influence of planting upon the general welfare of a country. If 
any piece of waste land, after being drained and ploughed, will 
yield twenty bushels per acre in a state unsheltered by forest 
trees, the same land will yield at least thirty-five bushels per 
acre if jadiciously sheltered by them; and from this, we are 
bound to conclude that the inhabitants of a country have a 
right to expect that such a state of things should exist. And 
not only is the community at large benefited by an extended 
system of improvement, but every proprietor who will plant 
forest trees not only gives shelter to his fields, but, at the same 
time, greatly enhances the value of his estate.” 


As a proof of the drying effects of the absence of trees, the 
author tells us that he has repeatedly seen in North America 
the beds of former watercourses under cultivation, and only 
observable as such by the hollow lines running through the 
farms, and been told by the settlers that when they first 
came into the forest a never-failing supply of water ran 
down these courses, which gradually became dry as the woods 
were cleared, and that hundreds of families have been 
obliged to change their locations for want of water from a 
similar cause. “But,” adds Dr. Brown, “ we need not go out of 
‘Britain, for proofs of the drying effects of injudicious clearing 








of forests on the land. In our own experience in dealing with 
woodlands, we have seen, after a large tract of wood h. 

os ck : : ad been 
cleared from the hill-side, springs which had, while the land wag 
covered with trees, yielded a constant supply of water, complete}: 
dried up, and there are many who can attest this from doa: 
vation in respect to similar cases in their own parts of the 
country.” 

On the shortsightedness of depending upon foreign Countries 
for our supply of timber, Dr. Brown ulso strongly insists, re. 
marking with great truth that not only do vast forests eyery. 
where diminish as civilisation extends, but also that, with the 
increase of that civilisation, the demand for timber increases 
too, and each country, as it becomes more refined, will have 
enough to do with its own supply. At present, the United States 
are depending upon Canada for their useful timber, but Canada 
consumes an enormous quantity of wood for fuel, and it ig 
already believed, by those who are well acquainted with 
the subject, that this commodity will before long be not only 
very scarce there, but very dear. If it be true, as the author 
asserts—and it is but fair to say that he adduces many 
proofs of his statements—that, as a general rule, land which ig 
unfit for high farming can, under good management, be made 
to pay the proprietor, at the end of seventy years, nearly three 
times the sum of money that he would have received from any 
other crop upon the same piece of ground, we surely ought to 
turn our attention to intelligent planting, more especially as 
we are by no means restricted to the use of the trees which 
either are or have been for ages indigenous with us, since there 
is no country so well adapted as ours for the introduction of 
foreign species; and, as Dr. Brown shows us in his admirable 
catalogue raisonné of the different kinds of trees, there are a 
great many exotics which we should do well to cultivate, 
Speaking on this subject, however, he is careful to remind us that 
only seeds taken from trees growing in an equally cold climate 
with our own can be expected to produce plants hardy enough 
to succeed satisfactorily with us, and that it is, therefore, of the 
highest importance to collect seeds only from trees growing on 
the high and cold regions of the mountains on which they are 
found. In acclimatisation—that is to say, in accustoming tender 
plants to grow in cold climates—Dr. Brown does not believe; 
and he therefore insists, not merely that the seed-gathering 
should take place, whenever possible, in a temperature like that 
in which the tree is expected to grow, but also that, in making 
new plantations, we should select the young trees very carefully 
with reference to the sites they are to occupy, not merely having 
regard to the kind of trees employed, but also to their age and 
their manner of growth in the nursery. If for a high situation, 
for example, they must have stood wide in the rows, since very 
close planting is equivalent to several additional degrees of heat. 
It is for this reason that injudicious thinning is so especially to 
be deprecated. 

In Continental Europe, forestry is, as we all know, in a much 
more advanced state than with us, the various Governments 
taking the lead in efficient management ; in Portugal in particu- 
lar, a great deal is being done in this direction, and much 
attention is paid to the experimental planting of new conifers. 
We should do well to emulate so good an example. From the 
study of Dr. Brown’s work alone, a man anxious to improve 
himself in forestry might learn much; and to the general 
reader also the work is of considerable interest, or at least that 
large portion of it which is descriptive of the different kinds of 
trees and their habitats, with the uses to be made of their 
timber. We find that there are no less than sixty distinct 
species of the oak, although but two of these are British, the others 
being chiefly natives of Europe and America; while out of the 
exceedingly numerous varieties of the pine tribe, the Scotch alone 
is indigenous to our country, but as this is precisely one 
of the most useful of the species, we have at least no reason to 
complain, nor have any of the new kinds of fir trees as yet 
apparently surpassed in value our old friend the larch,—indeed, 
although some of the new importations of conifers are of un- 
doubted value, the greater portion of them have either not yet 
had time to prove their useful qualities, or should be cultivated 
merely for the ornamentation of our parks and gardens. Where 
the useful only is to be considered, the proprietor who intends 
planting extensively will do well to read with attention that 
section of Dr. Brown’s work which treats of the kinds of trees 
which may most profitably be planted in a given part of the 
country, and in this section we find a most curious enumeration 
of the requirements of different classes of tradesmen and manu- 
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rers, and discover that it is almost as essential to find out 
factu f value in the nearest market, as it is to know what 


bese aes will flourish on a certain tract of land. 





Two CENTURIES OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH.* 


We have read this book with great care, and some interest. The 
gubject forms a significant portion of the history of England, 
pat the treatment it has received from Mr. Molesworth is far 
from satisfactory. He has ample materials at his disposal, he 
can accumulate facts, and in a dry sort of way understands how 
to relate them. On the other hand, he fails,"we think, in pass- 
ing from the sphere of the chronicler to that of the historian. 
We look here in vain for an intelligent and comprehensive view 
of a great subject. Nor is this all. A writer with an unattrac- 
tive style often compensates his readers for this deficiency by 
scrupulous exactness, and by a clear perception of the difference 
petween what is of mighty significance and what of trivial im- 
rtance. Such a man may be solid, if not brilliant, but Mr. 
Molesworth’s History is neither one nor the other. The narrative 
jg monotonous, and occasionally it is inaccurate, and appears to 
have been written with carelessness and haste. Sometimes the 
author states the exact opposite of the meaning which he wishes 
to convey, a8 when he observes, upon page 135, that while under 
James II. the preachers of Protestantism had full license to 
attack, the preachers of Catholicism were strictly forbidden to 
defend ; sometimes he fails to conclude a sentence, as may be seen 
on page 92; sometimes, too, we meet with passages which appear 
nearly, if not wholly, contradictory. In writing of Bishop Burnet, 
Mr. Molesworth says, upon one page, that in his writings he 
shows great unfairness to his opponents, “in whom he can 
seldom discern any merit whatever ;” and on the next that, “in 
showing courtesy and hospitality to men of all classes and 
opinions, no English prelate has ever surpassed him.” Courtesy 
‘to opponents in society may exist with unfairness in the study, 
‘but if this is what the writer meant, he should have stated it 
more plainly. Repetitions also are frequent, and of chronology 
the writer has a vague impression. 

As an historian, Mr. Molesworth strives to be just, and 
this is surely a great merit. He looks at his subject with 
honest eyes, and if at times he lacks judgment, he is never 
wanting in justice. We differ from him at the outset. After 
agreeing with the late Henry Melvill that the post-Reforma- 
tion Church was simply a continuation of the Church which 
had existed before the changes which were made, changes 
affecting, indeed, its character, but in nowise compromising 
its existence, the writer adds :— 

“But the same cannot be said with regard to another period in the 

history of the Anglican communion. Then there was a distinct 
solation of continuity, which admits of no denial. At the period of 
the Great Rebellion, the State not only separated itself from the 
Episcopal Church, but violently suppressed it,—substituting for it a 
Presbyterian Church, forbidding, under severe penalties, the use of 
ite Litargy, and holding it up to the scorn and hatred of the people. 
It is not, then, either from Christ and his Apostles, nor yet from the 
period of the Reformation, that we must date the foundation of the 
present Established Church of England. If we would seek out its 
‘origin, we must come down toa much later period in the history of 
our country, reckoning from the time when the Stuart dynasty was 
restored in the person of Charles II., and the Legislature adopted that 
last great Act of Uniformity, by which she recalled into renewed 
existence the Charch she had previously abolished.” 
It is quite beside our purpose to argue in favour of Apostolical 
Succession, but we may observe that those who hold that dogma 
will not find it difficult to reply to this assertion. Let us grant, 
they may say, that the National Church was violently sup- 
pressed from 1642 to 1660, a period of eighteen years; that the 
hierarchy was dissolved, that 2,000 of the clergy were deprived 
of their livings, that it became illegal to use a form of prayer 
or to administer the Sacraments according to Anglican rites. 
The Church did not cease to exist because the clergy were 
treated with contempt, or because the rites they held so 
sacred had to be administered in secret. Bishops and priests 
did not lose the powers they had received, when restrained 
by force from exercising them. Is a meadow less a meadow 
because it is flooded by a violent tempest; and can it be said 
that a Church ceases to exist because it is thrust down for a time 
from its high and natural position? We think that Mr. Moles- 
worth’s statements will not only be objected to by High Church- 
men, but that, in his view of the Church as an Establishment, 
he makes too much of the temporary success of the Presbyterians, 
ee 
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and too much also of that most objectionable measure, the Act 
of Uniformity. The bigotry and narrowness of the men who 
forced the Westminster Confession upon Englishmen, and pro- 
hibited even the private use of the Book of Common Prayer, was 
as conspicuous as the bigotry of Laud. They were not more 
enlightened, they were not more humane, as a rule they were 
not more devout; and, to use Mr. Molesworth’s words, “ after 
having bitterly denounced the tyranny which they had suffered 
during the reign of Charles‘I., they had themselves imitated, and 
even surpassed, the intolerance of which they had so loudly 
complained.” But toleration, unless by a few select souls, was 
not understood in those days, and even a wise and good man like 
Baxter confessed that he abhorred it. Presbyterianism was vir- 
tually dead in England before the Restoration. It did not suit the 
genius of Englishmen, and the severity of its discipline was felt to 
be intolerable. Charles IT. and his advisers could never have acted 
as they did, had not the bulk of the nation been with them; not, 
indeed, in the licentiousness and political degradation which 
made the reign of the so-called “ Merry Monarch” the worst 
in our annals, but in their determination to throw off by any 
means and every means the burden under which they groaned. 
So sternly had the people been driven in one direction, that they 
took the other with a bound at the first opportunity. The 
people, it was said at the time, were “ doting on the old ser- 
vice.” It may be questioned, indeed, whether the love of it had 
been ever lost in the country ; and if, as Mr. Molesworth observes, 
the Prayer-book only a few years before had been cast aside 
with every expression of disgust and disdain, it was from the 
hands of the dominant party that it suffered this treatment. The 
case was widely different in Scotland, where Episcopacy and a 
form of public prayer were at all times obnoxious to the people. 
In England, devout persons rejoiced in being able once more 
to worship God after the manner of their fathers; but devotion, 
despite the influence of such saintly men as Bishop Ken and 
Jeremy Taylor, was not a strong feature of Restoration 
Churchmanship. Its power was chiefly felt in the political 
arena, and the persecution under the Protectorate, when Crom- 
well’s Triers formed, as it has been well said, a spiritual court- 
martial, without a military code to guide them, was re-enacted 
in another form. 

Mr. Molesworth takes what may be called the popular view of 
the characters of the Second Charles and his brother, and, indeed, 
there is no other view to take. Charles II. was cruel and un- 
principled, because he was a sensualist and loved his ease; 
James II. was cruel, partly because he had a hard, unforgiving 
nature, and partly from the sincerity of his convictions. Both 
of them were bad kings and bad men, but James possessed at 
least the virtues of sincerity and courage. Truly does the writer 
say that he was honest, brave, and sincere, and that “the tenacity 
with which he clung to his religious opinions, not only through- 
out his short reign, but also after its unfortunate termination, 
shows that he possessed these qualities in a degree that was very 
unusual in his day.” Both the brothers were as absolute as they 
could be, and neither of them had the faintest respect for con- 
scientious scruples. William III., on the other hand, did not 
trouble his head about them. He had not the faintest interest 
in the ecclesiastical questions that agitated his reign, but handed 
them over to his wife; yet this indifference, which amounted to 
contempt, did not give emancipation, or even a limited tolera- 
tion, to the Roman Catholics, for in the early part of the reign 
of William and Mary, as the historian reminds us, a Bill 
was passed “that contained clauses condemning a Roman 
Catholic priest to fine and imprisonment for life if he said 
Mass, and that disqualified a Papist from becoming the 
proprietor of land, either by inheritance or purchase.” And 
similar disqualifications oppressed the Roman Catholics in 
the reign of Anne. Some of them, although contemptible, were 
none the less annoying, as, for example, the law that no Papist 
might purchase a horse above the value of five pounds. “ Even 
the most ardent advocates of civil and religious liberty,” says 
Mr. Molesworth, “‘ the moment that the Catholic Church was in 
question seemed to cast away their principles, and to become 
the advocates of the most abominable tyranny and the most 
flagrant injustice.” This is historically true, but the surprise 
it naturally excites will be lessened when we remember how 
deeply and comparatively how recently this country had suffered 
from the tyranny of Rome. No one can excuse the mad doings 
of a bigot like Lord George Gordon, but it is not difficult to 
account for them. 

Mr. Molesworth exposes the defects of the Church of 
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England, in the days when formalism and respectability, rather 
than zeal and piety, marked its rulers; but at its lowest stage, 
there were always men distinguished by learning and devotion. 
Bishops of lasting reputation, like Beveridge, Taylor, Sancroft, 
and Ken, lived in the reigns of Charles II. and his brother; 
Burnet, Tillotson, and Tenison did their duty honestly in 
the reign of William and Mary; and in the reigns of the 
Georges there are names which, like that of Butler and 
Wesley, must ever stand in the front rank for learning 
and piety. Mr. Molesworth’s History, by the way, begins 
with the Restoration. Such a history demands a notice, how- 
ever brief, of the great men, whether belonging to the clergy or 
laity, whose earnestness and wisdom have done more than any 
mere ecclesiastical arrangements to elevate the character of the 
Church of England. The true history of a Church is the history 
of its members, a fact of which, judging from a passage in the 
preface, the author seems to be aware. Yet this important 
branch of his subject is, for the most part, neglected. Sancroft, 
Tillotson, and Ken obtain, perhaps, sufficient recognition ; 
Sheldon and Baxter, also,are not neglected ; but Jeremy Taylor 
is not mentioned, or is barely mentioned; and in a curious 
sentence, which implies that the influence of the following 
laymen was “at work about the same time,” he is content to 
link together, without any discriminative comment, the names 
of Nelson, Addison, Dr. Johnson, Burke, Coleridge, Southey, 
Wordsworth, and Wilberforce. 

The last chapter of the volume relates the history of the 
Oxford Tracts, of the Gorham case, of the Papal aggression, of 
the Church Union and the Church Association. Men, as well 
as measures, appear in this chapter, in which Maurice and 
Kingsley are granted a page and a half between them, while 
more than two pages are devoted to Mr. Voysey. We may note, 
in conclusion, that Mr. Molesworth states he was unacquainted 
with Messrs. Abbey and Overton’s well-known work, published, 
we believe, in 1878, The English Church in the Eighteenth 
Century, until a great part of his book was already in type. 
“T will, therefore,” he adds, “content myself with remarking 
that their work is of a different character from mine, and 
intended for a different class of readers.” 





MR. PICTON’S LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL.* 
Tuat the reading public takes interest in the history of Eng- 
land during the seventeenth century seems to be proved by the 
large number of books written upon the subject. Nor is this 
surprising, for the seventeenth century is, for practical pur- 
poses, our transition time between past and present, the period 
when, in din of battle and clamour of controversy, our affairs 
were getting placed on their modern footing, and the terms of 
that partnership between England and Scotland, that arrange- 
ment between Church and State, that compromise between 
Crown and Parliament, which have since been, in the main, 
preserved, were being settled. And yet we are convinced that 
ignorance of our history during the seventeenth century is 
widely prevalent and very dense. The literature of the time, 
except here and there a book, has become obsolete. Its watch- 
words, its party cries, its nicknames, its dominant ideas, have 
passed away. Not long ago, Mr. Harrison, a man of informa- 
tion and intelligence far above the average, called Milton, in one 
of his pieces of fervently eloquent declamation, the “great 
malignant.” The words might thrill Milton’s bones with 
horror, after their rest of two hundred years. To apply the 
term “ malignant” to Milton is what it would be to call Gam- 
betta “ the bold Imperialist.” The word expressed, more per- 
haps than any other, that combination of fury and hatred with 
which the Puritan and Parliament party regarded the party of 
prerogative and of prelacy. 

This train of reflection has been strongly pressed upon us in 
looking over Mr. Allanson Picton’s volume upon Cromwell. 
It is in many respects meritorious. Mr. Picton is an able, care- 
ful, studiously candid writer. No man could approach the subject 
with more sincere purpose to speak the truth. He has read a good 
deal in the authorities, has mastered Cromwell’s letters, and does 
not, we think, fall into serious mistakes on matters of detail. True, 
we have not hunted for such, but if there were many they would 
have come in our way; and we recollect nothing more important 
than the statement that Carlyle does not give a letter of Crom- 
well’s containing a notable allusion to Naseby, which letter Mr. 
Picton will find in Appendix No.9 of Carlyle’s book, third edition. 
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His account of Cromwell’s early life is remarkably clear ang 
ample,—perhaps a little, but certainly not much, too ingenious} 
imaginative in fitting the circumstances of Cromwell’s boyheey 
to his future career. In the general estimate of Cromwell 
we find a great deal to admire and accept. Mr. Picton sig 
the right notion of Cromwell as a mass of rugged energy and 
lightning-lik nius, thoroughly imbued and insp; : 

& g-like ge rougmy ed and inspired with 
what Hume called enthusiasm, what German discoursers on 
the philosophy of history would call the religious idea, and 
what he himself called faith in God. Need we say more to. 
evince our belief that this volume is a valuable contribution to. 
the literature of the subject ? 

Nevertheless, Mr. Picton’s book illustrates the extreme. 
difficulty of attaining to a really deep and intelligent appre- 
hension of the motives and objects, the good qualities and the 
shortcomings, the opinions and the sentiments, the party dig. 
tinctions and real causes of misunderstanding, among ogy 
ancestors of the seventeenth century. He often strikes us ag 
writing like an outsider,—un outsider who, standing on 
the wall of a city, can discern the costume and movements, 
and even to some extent the features, of those who people 
its streets, but has no inner vision of their hearts and souls, 
His temper is that of a philosophico-religious critic of 
great mental serenity; and he has to judge of men who 
were in the throes of intense excitement. He does not give 
us the atmosphere of the time, with its terrible vibrations, 
It is in this respect that, despite grave drawbacks, Carlyle 
has value,—nay, even transcendent value, as an historian, 
He has not only the Homeric breadth and vividness of 
narrative, but that intense Homeric sympathy which, as we 
read the Iliad, makes us feel that the poet lives in his own 
Achilles. Carlyle is, indeed, the Homer of revolutions, and 
chiefly of the Puritan revolution. He entered into the stern enthu- 
siasm of the men who rose against Charles, with the impassioned 
sympathy of a Puritan or a Covenanter born out of due time, 
Even Carlyle, however, did to some slight extent, though less 
beyond all comparison than previous writers, translate the- 
language of the seventeenth century into that of the nineteenth; 
and it may be reasonably doubted whether Cromwell would have 
endorsed at all points the exposition and vindication of his 
character and purposes tendered by his most celebrated wor- 
shipper. 

But Mr. Picton is much less capable of feeling as Puritans. 
and Covenanters felt than the son of the grim Presbyterian 
peasant of Ecclefechan. He makes us aware, at a critical and 
crucial stage in his narrative, that such a thing as popular 
theological enthusiasm—such a thing as a nation caring 
intensely about questions of doctrine and Church government— 
has not been imaginatively apprehended by him. But here we 
come upon the differentia of the Puritan period. Mr. Picton 
has not realised the truly singular, yet strictly historical 
phenomenon of an England and a Scotland in which, for the 
great body of the people, from squires, well-to-do farmers, and 
merchants, down to ploughmen and apprentices, the points in 
dispute beeween Papist and Protestant, between Arminian and 
Calvinist, between Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Independent, 
were matters of an interest as intense and consuming as that which 
Jacobins of 1794 took in their Republic, or that which Reformers 
of 1831 took in their Bill. He says that the grievance of “the Eng- 
lish people” against Charles, Laud, and Strafford “had been 
mainly that of illegal impositions, and only secondarily that of re- 
ligious persecution.” This we hold tobe the most comprehensively 
fatal error into which it is possible for any man to fall in treat- 
ing of the history of Great Britain in the seventeenth century. 
Without forgetting for one moment that the popular party was 
resolutely bent upon placing the political liberties of the country 
on an impregnable basis, and making Parliament not the mere 
instrument and appanage of the Sovereign, but authoritative, 
in the last resort, over the Sovereign himself, we, nevertheless, 
are absolutely certain that the main impelling fervour of the 
Revolution was religion. 

How any one can read Milton’s pamphlets, and in par- 
ticular that apostrophe to England sitting like a mother 
bereaved of her children, who had been driven into the wilderness 
of the West, and yet think that it was for exemption from taxes, 
and not for freedom to worship God according to conscience 
that the Puritans drew the sword, we are unable to comprehend. 
When we speak, however, of the Puritan demand for liberty to 
worship God according to conscience, we must beware of the al- 
most equally fatal error of supposing that they fought for whatwe 
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d by toleration. That was not, in England at 
moderns und tion of the time. Toleration was on the way; the 
io was not to close before, with the aid of Dutch William, our 
= ancestors found themselves grudgingly and grumblingly 
Paled to adopt it; but the generation of the Civil Wars had, 
rele special work in connection with toleration, to demon- 
rir amid bloodshed and heartburning, that civilisation had 
sessiee impossible without it, that its evolution was a necessity 
of progressive national life. If we would understand the Puritan 
Revolution, we must realise that no one in the time of the Long 
Parliament was tolerant. Some men were vastly more tolerant 
than others. Milton and Cromwell distanced the great body of 
their contemporaries in this matter. But Cromwell fiercely re- 
fused to tolerate the Mass even in Ireland, and Milton expressly 
held that Roman Catholics could not be tolerated. Indeed, 
the English of that age, even the foremost of them, were 
hardly on a level with men of light and leading on the Con- 
tinent. Richelieu’s scheme of toleration embraced Protestants 
as well as Roman Catholics, and Cromwell, while claiming 
privileges for members of the Reformed Church in France, 
avowed himself unable to meet Mazarin half-way by granting 
at home what he asked for abroad. 


What rendered the problem of arrangement and pacification 
amid the contending parties impossible in England, except by 
the transmutation of Cromwell’s sword into a sceptre, was that 
each party made conscience of finality for its own principle. 
Had the Episcopalians been able to tolerate the Presbyterians, 
or the Presbyterians to tolerate the Independents, the sword 
might never have been drawn, or would have been soon restored 
toits sheath. Mr. Picton frankly admits that, when the In- 
dependents had their own chance, in America, they were as 
intolerant as the others. This fact will present to us no diffi- 
culty, and cause us little offence, if we apprehend that each party 
believed itself to possess the very truth of God, and conceived 
that all other doctrines were more or less hateful and insulting to 
Him. It was not to escape a dreaded spiritual despotism, it was to 
procure liberty to adopt their own model of doctrine and disci- 
pline, that the Independents came to a quarrel with the Presby- 
terians. Mr. Picton concedes, with his usual candour, that the 
inquisitorial despotism of Presbyterianism, of which he speaks, 
has never been exemplified. But he might have added that the 
Presbyterian Churches have everywhere been conspicuously 
self-contented ; that in Scotland (where the Presbyterian system, 
whatever he may suppose to the contrary, was in operation in 
absolate perfection during the ascendancy of the Covenanters), 
all Dissent has originated in the wish of the people to be more 
Presbyterian than the State Church; and that neither in Scot- 
land nor in America has Presbyterianism been other than a 
nurse of political freedom. Accustomed to the Congregational 
discipline, under which the Church satisfies itself that every 
member is in a state of grace, Mr. Picton omits the enormously 
important consideration, as bearing on the question of inquisi- 
torial despotism, that the Presbyterian Churches have always 
made membership depend not upon proof afforded of personal 
grace, but upon such reasonable presumption thereof as is 
afforded by a satisfactory acquaintance with Biblical doctrine 
and an externally unblemished walk. Let it not be fancied that 
we are pleading the cause of Presbyterianism, or maintaining 
that the Presbyterians of the Long Parliament were, on the 
whole, justified in coming to a breach with the Army and with 
Cromwell. What we say is, that Mr. Picton, in expatiating on 
the general principle of toleration, misses the mark in respect of 
the particular grievance complained of by the Independents. 
The hardship was that they, who had been the forlorn hope in 
the struggle, should be stigmatised as “ Sectaries,” and not per- 
mitted to practise their own worship. How, the modern reader 
asks, could the Parliament, led by the Presbyterians, make so 
Monstrous a proposal? The answer is that, on parchment, 
their case was very strong. In the Grand Remonstrance, the 
manifesto of the popular party on the eve of the conflict 
with the King, it is expressly and pointedly declared that no 
liberty is claimed for the separate Congregational model. In the 
League or Covenant drawn up between the Parliament and the 
Scots, when the Army of the latter entered England, before the 
great battle of Marston Moor, the clause relating to theecclesiasti- 
cal arrangement to be adopted in England was, probably through 
the adroitness of Vane, left ambiguous, but the Presbyterians 
could reasonably argue that its meaning had been determined 
by the specifications of the Grand Remonstrance. In one word, 
the Presbyterians had a lawyer’s case; Cromwell and the Army 





planted their feet on natural justice. No previous understand- 
ings, no parchment provisions, said Cromwell and his men, 
could justify the Parliament in decreeing that the soldiers of 
Naseby and Preston, if they wished to serve God in the manner 
of the so-called Sectarics, must follow their brethren to the wilds 
of America. 

We have said that, in matters of detail, Mr. Picton is gener- 
ally right, but we cannot add that he has presented a quite 
accurate view of the great forces and influences that played a 
part in the Revolutionary commotions of England in the seven- 
teenth century. Can it be believed that the name of Charles’s 
Queen does not occur in Mr. Picton’s index? He seems wholly 
oblivious to the part she played in the troubles. Yet we have it 
under the King’s hand that it was to save her that he took steps 
at the most critical moments, and nothing can be surer than 
that, had she been away, all would have been different. 





MR. GRENVILLE-MURRAY’S ACQUAINTANCES.* 
No doubt, as the preface tells us, the author of this book, 
“ during along and chequered experience of life...... had 
opportunities of seeing a great deal,” and of gleaning “an 
ample store of material” for “ contemporaneous portraiture.” 
Nevertheless, the “ People I have met” are by no means true 
types of English society as it is, or, indeed, for the matter of 
that, as it ever was, though, doubtless, thirty or forty years ago 
some of the traits described might*have been more frequently 
observed than at the present day. 

About the time when the lively author of that brilliant and 


| incisive satire, The Roving Englishman, a book that did much 


good in its day, may have been contemplating his first essays 
in literature, the legends embodied in Thackeray’s wicked 
Marquis, in Warren’s smooth-mannered physician full of 
grim experiences, and in the stock lawyer of the popular 
novelist laden with dreadful mysteries, were accepted almost 
as social facts. But the world knows itself better in the last 
than in the second or third quarter of the nineteenth century. 
It has ceased to put faith in the special wickedness of “ old 
Earls,” or the mysterious puissance of “ family solicitors,” and 
most of these sketches will owe whatever popularity they may 
attain simply to their amusingness, as clever presentments of 
recently extinct myths. Not that all of them are of this 
character. The “ family solicitors” of real life do not, like 
Mr. Vellumson, live on the basement floors of their offices; 
but dwell in big houses, built in sunny suburban aspects, 
surrounded by large, well-kept gardens, containing, perhaps, 
an acre of “glass.” Nor do they resort to a species of 
“chantage” to force even Dukes to do justice, still less 
do they pocket the interest on trust funds confided to their 
care, in addition to any usual per-centage, which is, we should 
imagine, where charged at all, much below five per cent. 
But the “ usurer” is still among us, and Mr. Benoni Crabbe, 
with face “clean-shaven, save for about an inch of cropped 
whisker just before his ears,” awakened eyes like those of a 
“ nig in the wind,” fox-like face, and massive jaw, is much too 
easily found by those whom their vices, follies, or misfortunes 
compel to seek his pernicious services. The money-lender is, 
indeed, a permanent type of society, and has presented pretty 
much the same characteristics in all ages,—no rogue, but what, 
perhaps, is a more dangerous personage, a callously merciless, 
honest man. His life of concentrated selfishness is, how- 
ever, commonly a joyless one. Mr. Benoni Crabbe had but 
a single pleasure, the trivial amusement of breeding canaries. 
The portrait of the “College Don” is a most pleasing one, 
and, despite current notions to the contrary, is not too 
flattering a sketch of the modern University dignitary. The 
glimpse given of the late Regius Professor of Hebrew bears 
witness to the grateful veneration in which he is held by all who 
came within the sphere of his influence. Of Mr. Wyse, the 
“ Bachelor,” the traits are drawn with vigour and a good deal 
of fidelity to a type commoner in England perhaps than in any 
other country, and of which not a few examples may be seen 
disconsolately shuffling from one club-room to another, or yawn- 
ing over the damp second edition of the Times, yet always with 
a certain air of self-complacency and self-containedness. One 
would be glad to meet governesses as charming and high-souled 
as Miss Beauchamp, the daughter of the clever Civil-Service 
clerk, who had never dared to give up a certainty for an un- 
certainty, and at sixty was a “ nervous, dejected, old person, 





* People I Have Met. By E. C. Grenville-Murray. Illustrated from Designs 
by Fred. Barnard. London: Vizetelly and Co, 1883. 
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with six grown-up daughters, all unmarried, and five hundred a 
year,” tortured, to boot, by a constant dread of superannuation. 
There are, perhaps, many Miss Beauchamps, but few of them 
have the luck to find themselves residuary legatees of a re- 
jected suitor, and we are afraid it is rather an optimistic view 
that self-sacritice and steady good-conduct seldom go unrewarded. 
‘Le Nouveau Riche” is, perhaps, the cheeriest of these por- 
traits. But our author, going beyond Juvenal, not only scorns 
pedigrees and long descent, but falls down in an ecstasy before 
new-made wealth. “ Pick out half-a-dozen or a score of them 
[nouveaux riches] in any country of the world,” he exclaims, 
‘and see how advantageously they will bear comparison with 
the titular nobles, both in mental and physical development.” 
Still, among the merits of the richest Englishman of his genera- 
tion was the fact that ‘he looked, spoke, and acted like a Con- 
servative Duke.” 

The key-note of Mr. Grenville-Murray’s writings is a detesta- 
tion of the aristocratic and official classes, to both of which he 
belonged. “I would rather,” he makes his typical lawyer say, 
**T would rather that a son of mine broke stones upon the road 
than that he entered the public service. Neither his fortune nor his 
character is ever safe there, for he may be condemned to utter 
ruin without a trial.” No less a personage than the Master of 
Muriel, giving advice to a friend, exclaims, “ Now, and at all 
times in England, it is, and has been, a very wise thing to be on 
prudent terms with persons of quality. Rank has many methods 
of exalting itself at other men’s expense, in these islands, and 
very small scruple in using them.” But the satire is too bitter 
to be amusing, and too infected with a tone of personal resent- 
ment to make much impression on the reader, who feels that he 
is not listening to an impartial judge. 

Mr. Grenville-Murray was a genre painter, preferring 
striking effects and dramatic contrasts, to those subtle touches 
and subdued methods which suggest rather than blurt out the 
story. After The Roving Englishman, we like, on the 
whole, French Pictures in English Chalks and The Member 
Jor Pavis more than any of his other writings. He was, indeed, 
of a French rather than an English turn of mind, a beau racon- 
tewr, fluent, keen, and fertile, but superficial. He possessed to 
the full the French quality of never being duil; his pages sparkle 
with cleverness and with a shrewd wit, caustic or cynical at 
times, but by no means excluding a due appreciation of the 
softer virtues of women and the sterner excellences of men. We 
cannot say that the present volume will prove much of an aid 
to what Pope calls the proper study of mankind, but those who 
look to it for amusement, and not for instruction, will not be dis- 
appointed. It is only right to add that these sketches are free 
from slang, and are, indeed, throughout written in a clear, 
lively, unaffected style. 

We have left ourselves no space to give Mr. Barnard’s illustra- 
tions the notice they deserve. Among the best of them are the 
portraits of the “ Usurer,” in which the keenness, and cold, 
joyless nature of the character are well brought out; the 
scene where the “Butler” is discovered drunk by his sly rival— 
a subject quite after Mr. Barnard’s heart—the “ Bachelor,” 
whose easy, self-complacent air is admirably rendered; and the 
pretty “Favourite Daughter,” whose sweet face makes the 
reader sigh the deeper over her silliness. The talent of the 
artist is, indeed, akin to that of the author, and the result of the 
combination is a book that once taken up can hardly be laid 
down until the last page is perused. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@——— 

Alirabi; or, the Banks and Bankers of the Nile. By a Hadji of 
Hyde Park. (Blackwood.)—If this volume could be looked at simply 
asa story, it would probably be found entertaining enough by the 
ordinary reader. The adventures of Mrs. Chrysanthema Warwick, 
the lively and fascinating widow of a banker, with, or on account of, 
Alirabi, an officer in the Egyptian Army, who becomes her mad 
worshipper, are told with much liveliness, although we think the 
incident of her running away with a baby crocodile is rather forced 
and farcical. Besides, we are not quite sure that Chrysasthema 
does justice to Alirabi. She gives him up, because he is accused of 
the murder of his senior officer, which is one of the most melo- 
dramatic episodes of the story. But his guilt is certainly “not 
proven.” The writer shows undoubted knowledge of Cairo, and of 








Bedouin and Coptic characteristics ; and there are in his pages some 
lurid revelations of domestic Egyptian life, and of the oppressed con- 
dition of the wretched Fellaheen. Yet the reader of Alirabi is uneasily 











conscious all the time he is perusing it that he is being hoaxed by 
the author, that the book is a squib on the late military rebellion 
in Egypt—as such, indeed, it looks as if it had been rather hurried] 
prepared—and that he cannot find the key to it. There are P 
in Alirabi of the kind popularly known as “ graphic,” which recall 
the style of more than one veteran author of the day. It may, 
indeed, be the first vigorous effort of a new writer, or a Piece of 
somewhat “scamp work’? by an “old hand” who delights in 
mystifications. 

Mollie Darling. By Lady Constance Howard. 3 yols, 
V. White and Co.)—The author of this novel, doubtless, mets 
well. Her sympathies are with right and goodness, such as she con. 
ceives them to be, but she has not a very judicious way of showing 
them. She thinks, for instance, that Circe Dysart is a bold, bad 
woman, and much disapproves of her liaison with Mollie’s husband ; 
but to describe the love-scenes between them, is not exactly the best 
way of pointing her moral. Indeed, even her good people are 
dangerously given to the practice of kissing. Geoffrey Adair, whe 
is supposed to be a paragon, kisses a certain Vivienne, a married 
woman, after having told her plainly more than once that he loyeg 
her. It is something worse than bad-taste to talk of this kiss ag 
being “such as we give to our beloved dead.” Lord Mark, another 
paragon of virtue, kisses the heroine, in a scene which, to our mind 
at least, seems a little too warmly coloured. We cannot help wonder. 
ing who are the readers for whom Lady Constance writes. Do the 
ladies of the class to whom she belongs really like what would cer. 
tainly make less highly placed women blush? As for the form in 
which this very doubtful matter is presented to us, it is, to say the 
least, remarkable. Here is a sentence which describes the way a 
would-be profligate feels for Circe’s lover :—‘* Happily, his conduct 
will not be so iniquitous as that of the man he is now envying with 
all that organ called his heart, as, being only a few years removed 
from a babe in the nursery, and under age, he has not yet caused one 
more unhappy woman to wish it had pleased Providence not to create 
her, by the misery of becoming his neglected wife.” 


The Greater Poems of Virgil. Edited by J. B. Greenough. Vol. 
I. (Ginn, Heath, and Co., Boston, U.S.)—This first volume contains 
the Bucolics and Books I. to VI. of the Zneid, a curious departure 
from custom, and, we may add, from correctness, hardly justified by 
considerations of convenience. One valuable feature of the edition 
is the copious illustration from ancient wall-paintings, vases, coins, and 
the like. This valuable, we might almost say indispensable, addition 
is made in a simple and inexpensive fashion, and is highly to be com- 
mended. There is nothing specially noteworthy about the annota- 
tion, which, though generally useful, and especially praiseworthy for 
its brevity and compression, is not free from fault. In Ecl. ix., 48, 
“quo segetes gauderent frugibus,” the note, “gauderent, subj. of 
purpose,”’ is inadequate. The tense requires explanation, as itis 
difficult to take processit, in the preceding line, otherwise than 
as a perfect. In neid vi., 11, the unusual rhythm of “ mentem 
animumque” should have been noticed. In 1. 22, “Stat ductis 
gortibus urna” should have more than the remark, “ductis 
sortibus, abl. absol.” Ductis looks very like an unusual present 
participle passive, as the artist must be supposed to have chosen for the 
subject of his representation the agony of suspense while the lots were 
being drawn. In 1. 620, the anomaly of Phlegyas’ call to repentance 
addressed to those who were hopelessly doomed deserves some notice. 
The ingenious transposition that has been suggested in the passage bes 
ginning “ Quisque suos patimur Manes ”’ should have been mentioned> 
We may not choose to adopt it, but it solves a difficulty. In 1. 818, 
“ fasces receptos ” is not adequately explained by “ wrested by Brutus 
from the kings, and restored to the aristocracy.” The aristocracy 
never had possessed the power. The note on “ paribus quas fulgere 
cernis inarmis’’—“since their power was about equal ”—is surely very 
frigid. It is better taken as proleptically descriptive of civil strife, 
where both combatants are similarly accoutred. The volume contains 
a vocabulary covering the whole of Virgil. 


American Humourists. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—Mr. Haweis’s book is disappointing. In the first 
place, the style is unpleasing, even provoking. The writer arranges: 
what he has to say in little snippets of paragraphs. Such paragraphs’ 
are tolerable only at very rare intervals, when there is something very 
weighty to be said. Mr. Haweis uses them for the most trivial and 
common-place statements. Then the matter itself is, for the most 
part, poor; there is nothing striking in the criticism, and the extracts 
do not show much judgment in selection. The first lectur 
“ Washington Irving,” gives a most imperfect account of its subject 5 
the lighter humour of “ Knickerbocker’s History,” for instance, 18 
wholly unrepresented. The second and third, dealing with 0. W, 
Holmes and J. R. Lowell, are no better. The greater part of 
them has nothing to do with the humorous characteristics of 
these writers. If a writer gives us extracts from “The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast- Table,” how can he omit that most side 
splitting account of the island of Sumatra? But Mr. Haweis 
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too much to say for himself, and far too little for his 
lecturer, like a biographer, should be willing to efface 
Haweis we should judge to be anything but willing. 
“‘ Artemus Ward,” his personal experiences come 
an very opportunely. It was a happy chance that brought so 
}" oronghly an appreciative listener to Mr. Charles Browne's lecture. 
He describes it admirably, in a way that brings back the reality to 

one who was present, as the present writer can testify, in the 
_ yivid way. The two remaining lectures, “Mark Twain” and 
be Bret Harte” are better than the three which stand first in the 
yolame, in proportion as their subjects are easier to deal with. 


The Blackest of Lies, by Albany de Fonblanque (Remington), 
ig a very unpleasant story about very unpleasant people, such as a 
hysterical clergyman and a J esnit Father who is given to thieving 
and poisoning, and a lady who drinks to excess and elopes with a boy. 

Even the heroine finds herself in such unfortunate circumstances and 
in such peculiar company, that the telling of “ black” lies to her dis- 
ereditisno matter for surprise. Yet the story is told with some vigour, 
and one character, that of an American Judge, who knows his mind and 
can express it, is so well drawn that we are sure Mr. de Fonblanque 
could do much better than he has done in these three volumes, if he 
tried. 

Nature Studies. By Grant Allen, Andrew Wilson, Thomas Foster, 
Edward Clodd, and Richard A. Proctor. (Wyman and Son.)—This is 
another pleasant volume added to the “ Knowledge” library. Ont of 
the twenty-four essays which it contains there is not one which may 
not be read with pleasure, even though the reader have but the very 
slightest tinge, or even no tinge at all, of science. The first isa 
memorial of Charles Darwin, brief, but giving an effective view of 
his services to science ; and the second is a very eloquent and able 
comparison of the same great philosopher with Newton. Of the 
others, we may single out for notice “ Intelligence in Animals,’ with 
the general conclusion of which, that avimals do exercise reason, most 
readers of the Spectator will probably agree ; ‘“‘ Strange Sea-monsters,”’ 
which takes up a very reasonable position about the “ sea-serpent ” ; 
avery instructive paper by Mr. Grant Allen about “ Our Ancestors” ; 
“Found Links,” by Dr. Andrew Wilson; and “ Brain Troubles,’ a 
subject of engrossing interest, we need hardly say, to all who write, 
and not a few of those who read. It is comforting to be told that the 
Joss of memory, which is one of the most amazing as well as alarming 
symptoms of advancing years, often indicates a temporary rather 
than a permanent weakening of the brain-power. In “A Wonderful 
Discovery,” Mr. Proctor exposes the hoax which doubtless took in 
some readers of the newspapers, that means had been found in 
Australia of freezing animals into insensibility, and restoring them to 
life when they were wanted. He might have added to his paper a 
very apposite illustration, in M. Edmond About’s famous tale, 
“{L’Homme & Il’Oreille Cassée,” in which a French colonel of the 
First Empire, frozen in the year 1813, wakes up to life some fifty 
years afterwards, much to the discomfort of the new generation. 
We cannot agree with Mr. Clodd in ranking “‘ ghosts” with “the pre- 
dictions in Zadkiel’s ‘Vox Stellarum.’” In another paper, Mr. 
Proctor quotes from Dr. Carpenter words which are apposite to this 
matter,—‘“‘ Every one who admits that ‘there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy ’ will be wise 
in maintaining a ‘reserve of possibility’ as to phenomena which are 
not altogether opposed to the laws of physics or physiology,’ but 
rather transcend them.’”? That men exist after death is certainly 
probable; that they may appear to the living is not “ opposed to any 
law of physics or physiology.” 

Eve Lester, By Alice Mangold Diehl. (Bentley.)—The girl who 
gives her name to this novel shows force in her vigorous efforts to 
overcome the obstacles that a bad education has placed between her 
and a life of true womanhood, and her portrait has been carefully 
finished. It is difficult, however, to have patience with her half-mad 
father and his wretched Brotherhood of Freedom, or her lover, Ross 
Grant—or Grant Ross—with his morbid imaginings, his habit of lec- 
turing, and his strange hospital or menagerie. If Miss Diehl would 
wait alittle before she writes again, forget all about the course of 
loose, pseudo-philosophical reading she has evidently gone through, 
and pay strict attention to English grammar, she might produce 
a fair story. 
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The Mississippi, by Francis Vinton Greene (Triibner), is the 
eighth of a series of volumes descriptive of the campaigns of the 
American Civil War. So far as maps, statistics, and actual narra- 
tion of military movements are concerned, it may be found useful. 
But the style is exceedingly dull, and the author shows too clearly 
on which side his sympathies lie. 


Melodramatic vigour, strong situations, and ejaculations in very 
dubious French and German, are the leading features of On Dangerous 
Ground, by Edith Stewart Drewry. (F. V. White.)—Lady Glen- 
Luna, the would-be murderess and social panther of the story, shows 
Some originality in her designs against her invalid step-son, for 
instance, in causing an accident to the lift in which he is taken from 





one part of his house to another, and in throwing at his head, in the 
capacity of private secretary, a fascinating woman who is separated 
from her husband. But no other merit can be assigned to a very 
crude literary performance. 

Weighed and Wanting. By George Macdonald, LL.D. (S. Low.) 
—This is probably the poorest and least pleasant story Dr. Macdonald 
has ever published. The Raymounts area disagreeable family ; there 
is not a truly manly or womanly character in the whole book; and there 
are some disagreeable incidents, such as the horsewhipping adminis- 
tered by a father not only to his son, but to that wretched weakling’s 
wife. Dr. Macdonald must not allow the pious children heis so fond of to 
indulge in something very like blasphemy. Little Mark Raymount, 
who figures in Weighed and Wanting as the spokesman of the 
author’s favourites, is simply repulsive, when he comes on the stage 
with his “ Dear God” and “ Good-bye, God,” and “ How happy Jesus 
must have been when he went back to his papa,” and “ You know if 
God were to go to sleep, and forget his little Mark, then he would 
forget that he was God, and would not wake again.” Dr. Macdonald 
should go through a course of the Calvinism of his native country, or 
of Carlylian “mysticism.” Neither of these is irreverent, or teacheg 
aught but reverence, in the presence of the Eternities and the 
Immensities. 

Willtam I., German Emperor, and King of Prussia. By W. 
Beatty-Kingston. (Routledge.)—Mr. Kingston was special corre- 
spondent to the Daily Telegraph during the Franco-German war, and 
its representative at Berlin during the seven following years. Of 
these opportunities he has made use to write this agreeable little 
memoir of the Emperor. We cannot, of course, look to it for a 
thorough and searching analysis of his character as aruler. For 
this, the time has not yet come. But the book does what it pro- 
fesses to do satisfactorily. The vindication of William I.’s conduct 
during the troubles of 1848 is noteworthy. The Crown Prince, as 
he then was, had no authority whatever in the capital, and steadily 
refused to give any orders. It is probable that his sympathies 
were not with the popular party, and that the inhabitants of Berlin 
perceived this, and hated him for it; but it is tolerably clear that he 
did nothing to deserve the odium which necessitated his temporary 
exile, 

Sweet Inisfail. By Richard Dowling. (Tinsley Brothers.)— 
This is not one of Mr. Dowling’s best stories; indeed, it has 
every appearance. of having been written in a hurry. Other- 
wise, nearly one-half of a volume would not have been devoted 
to a conflict in a bedroom between an Irish carman and Frederick 
Manton, murderer in intention, and chief villain and nuisance 
of the story. The heroine is a mere phantom; we obtain no in- 
formation about “sweet Inisfail,” and have but little that smacks 
of Ireland, except the humour of the carman Doherty, and the 
egotism of a constable ambitious of promotion. Yet there are scenes 
and situations in Sweet Inisfail marked by that peculiar descriptive 
power which Mr. Dowling has at his command, and it would have 
been in every way enjoyable had it been compressed within the 
limits of one volume. 

The Married Women’s Property Act (1882): What it Does, and 
What it Does Not Do. (Ward and Lock.)—Here we have a review 
of the state of the law relating to the status of married women as 
it was up to January Ist, 1883, and the changes wrought in it by the 
legislation of last Session. We may hope that most households will 
go quietly on without any appeal to this new legislation; but it is 
well to know what it has really done, nor could this be better learnt 
than from this little handbook. 

For King and Kent, by Colonel Colomb (Remington), is 
far too long and discursive; and the plot is very loosely con- 
structed. The story of the rising of the men of Kent on be- 


half of Charles I. is sufficiently healthy, and even enjoyable, if | 


the reader accepts or adopts the Cavalier stand-point. Colonel 
Colomb has, further, shown considerable skill in giving his characters 
the proper historical costumes, and in placing the proper historical 
language in their mouths. If he had said all he had to say in one 
volume, we should have had only favourable criticism for it and him. 

A Royal Warren; or, Picturesque Rambles in the Isle of Purbeck. 
By C. E. Robinson, M.A. (Typographic Ktching Company.)—We 
have more to say in praise of the illustrations than of the letterpress 
in this volume. Mr. Robinson is sometimes jocose, after Dickens’s 
least effective manner; sometimes pathetic and picturesque, with 
but indifferent success, and not unfrequently very vague in his con- 
structions. But he writes with enthusiasm, and he knows the country 
which he describes very well. A book written under these conditions 
is sure to have some value, and we may be content to put up with its 
defects. The etchings are distinctly good, elegant, perhaps, rather 
than powerful, but certainly pleasing and effective. 

My Beautiful Daughter, by Percy B. St. John (J. and R. Maxwell), 
is full to overflowing of old-fashioned love-affairs and villainies, 
and is written in crisp paragraphs, on an average not more than two 
or three lines in length. Mr. St. John’s villains are all arrange. 
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ments in the blackest of black, and he hurries over his ground like 
the “ Flying Dutchman,” tiil Rupert Leslie, the “superior fiend” of 
the whole, is stabbed, gets a glass of brandy, and dies. The effect of 
the hurry on the reader is rather bewildering, but not unpleasant. 


Talbot’s Folly. By W. B. Guinee. (Tinsley Brothers.)—This 
is a story with a well-constructed plot, and full of a humour 
which, if rather broad and rollicking, is enjoyable, if too much of it is 
not taken at atime. Talbot, the hero, is a spirited young fellow, and 
the “Blossom,” with whom his “folly” brings him into the rela- 
tions of fiction, is a pleasing contrast to the young ladies who 
figure in ordinary novels of the day. Wellbore, as a typical 
Member of Parliament, is, however, a mere caricature; and poli- 
tical life generally is looked at too much from the stand-point 
of the Reporters’ Gallery. If, however, Talbot’s Folly is a first 
effort, it is more than ordinarily promising. 


We cannot profess to be acquainted with the subject of The 
Practical Pigeon-keeper, by Lewis Wright (Cassell and Co.), but we 
may commend it to the notice of those who are interested in the 
matter. The writer’s “Practical Poultry-keeper” has been a 
success, and we do not doubt that this manual, which seems thorough 
and exhaustive in its treatment, will prove equally satisfactory. 


We have before us The Vaztr of Laukurdn: a Persian Play. 
Edited, with translation, &c., by W. H. D. Haggard and G. le Strange. 
(Triibner and Co.)—The play is a recent Persian translation from 
the original, written in Azerbaijan Turkish, and its suitability for its 
present purpose, the convenience of travellers, &c., is that it contains, 
not the classical, but the colloquial Persian of theday. The editors 
supply, besides the text and English translation, a grammatical 
introduction, notes, and a vocabulary, with the words marked for 
pronunciation. 


Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage, 1883, 
Edited by R. H. Mair, LL.D. (Dean and Son.)—Debrett now appears 
for the 170th time, containing about two months’ later information 
than can be procured from kindred works. Hitherto confined to 
relating facts anent living members of the nobility and of those col- 
laterally related to them, the present volume contains upwards of 
sixty pages of information referring to predecessors of Peers. 


New Epitions.—Life of Lord Wolseley. By Charles Rathbone 
Low, IL.N. (R. Bentley and Son.)—This is the second and enlarged 
edition of a book first published in 1878. Mr. Lowe has now added 
to it an account of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s administration in Cyprus, 
his doings, military and political, in South Africa, when he went out 
to succeed Lord Chelmsford, and finally, his campaignin Egypt. Mr. 
Low, as those who know his books are aware, does well all the work that 
he takes in hand; in this case, he seems to have had the advantage of 
unusual acquaintance with the subject of his memoir. His narrative 
derives fresh interest throughout from personal reminiscences with 
which he has thus been able to illustrate it. Fresh interest has 
naturally been given to a volume which we had the pleasure of 
welcoming at the time of its first appearance. Boy-life ; Sundays 
in Wellington College, 1859-1873. By E. W. Benson. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—There are forty-séven sermons in all, divided into three 
books. We cannot do better than hope that the Archbishop’s 
utterances may be as appropriate and effective as were those of the 
Head Master.— We have received the second part of Vol. II. of an 
excellent publication, of which we have already spoken with well!- 
deserved commendation, The Encyclopedic Dictionary. (Cassell and 
Co.)—The speciality of this work, we may remind our readers, is to 
give not only the meaning and usage of a word, but when it stands for 
an art, a science, an object in nature or art, to give a brief descrip- 
tion, illustrated, when occasion demands, by an engraving. The 
part before us takes in from “Conation”’ to “ Destructionist.’??—— 
A second edition of T. Hancock’s sermons, Christ and the People. 
(Hodges.) The fifth edition of Handbook to the Masterly Series, by 
Thomas Prendergast. (Longmans.) 








Booxs ReEceivep.—Contributions to the Physical History of the 
British Isles, by C. Hull. (Stanford.)—Salaminiz. By A. Palma di 
Cesnola and S. Birch. (Triibner.) This book is an interesting and 
wellgot-up illustrated history of the treasures of Salamis, in the 
island of Cyprus.—Notes on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians 
(Kegan Paul and Co.), intended for readers of the Authorised Version, 
or the original Greek.—Brand’s Decisions, by E. G. Blackmore. (Spil- 
ler.) —Volume V. of the serial illustrated edition of Our Own Country. 
(Cassell.)—Volume II. of the Sunbeam Library, containing reprints of 
Whyte Melville’s ‘“‘ Kate Coventry” and “The Interpreter,” and 
Trench’s “ Realities of Irish Life.”—Australian Aborigines, by J. Daw- 
son (Robertson, Melbourne), the vocabulary of native languages, in 
which will be useful to missionaries, emigrants, and settlers.—Electric 
Illumination, edited by J. Dredge, with abstracts of specifications, 
prepared by W. L. Wire; being Volume I. of the “ Engineering Series,” 
compiled from or reprinted from the Engineer, and published at the 
office of that newspaper.—The Incorporated Law Society Calendar 
for 1883.—A Dictionary of Christian Biography, edited by W. 


Smith, and H. Wace, (Murray.) Vol. III, “ Herm 
Myensis.” — The Boundary Disputes of Connecticut, by ©. Ww. 
Bowen. (Osgood and Co., Boston, U.S. ; Triibner and Co. Lelia * 
—A Synopsis of Moral and Ascetical Theology, &e., by J. A. Skin 
M.A. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—The Law of Master and Servant b - 
Macdonnell, M.A. Parts I. and IL., “Common Law” and « Biary " 
Law.” (Stevens and Sons.)—History of the Boehm Flute, b . 
Welch, M.A. (Rudall, Carte, and Co.)—Principles of byrhditas " 
W. T. Lawrence. (Chambers.)—A Summary of Tactics, by a 7 
Morgan (Ward and Co.), intended as a companion volume to the 
“Summary of Military Law,” issued by the same publishers.— Hoy 
to Help Cases of Distress, by OC. S. Loch. (Longmans.)—The Dismal 
Science, by William Dillon (Gill, Dublin), is not so much a treatise 
on political economy, as an essay by a student, who has also the 
advantage—or disadvantage—of being an Irishman. The author 
has read a good number of the popular works on the subject of 
which he treats, and seems to have become infected, to some extent, 
with the Georgian and Reciprocitarian heresies. — Pen-and-Ink 
Sketches on Military Subjects, by ““Ignotus’’ (W. H. Allen and Co). 
is a series of articles reprinted from a weekly contemporary, We 
agree with some, we probably disagree with more, of the special 
views in regard to military reform advocated by “ Ignotus,” But he 
invariably writes well.—Float-fishing and Spinning in the Notting. 
ham Style, by J. W. Martin. (Sampson Low.) This treatige on 
the “coarse” fishes of the chub, roach, and pike type is written in 
a lively style, and the, author knows his subject. The Chapter on 
pike-fishing is exceptionally good. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
¥ "FAST COLOURS. 


From 9d per yard. 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 


C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HINDLEY’S 
CHINTZES. 











LIBERTY’S ART CURTAINS, OHINTZ AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
NOVEL IDEAS IN 
LADIES’ SPRING  COSTUM 
‘AND TOILETTE FABRICS. ° 
LIBERTY’S COLOURS. 
EASTERN AND RUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 


East India House, 5 
& Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, W 


© ype HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—WANTED, 
after the Easter Vacation, a SECOND MISTRESS. Must hold a ponder: 
tificate, or have had experience in High-school work, Subjects required, Latin 


LIBERTY’S 
ART 
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QSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS +o 





“AN AGREEABLE, RE- 
FRESHING, AND USEFUL 
DRINK.” 

Report of the Medical Officers, 
German Hospital, Dalston. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 


“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 


H U N Y A D I Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
—Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.”’ 
—Professor Von NUSSBAUM. 
: The Name of the “‘ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
JA NOS. LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of all Chemists and Mineral- Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 


Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
the best, purest, and most fragrant as for 
WLAN DS’ the teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the 
RO teeth, imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strength- 
ens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the 
breath. Health depends in a great measure upon the 
soundness of the teeth, and all deatists will allow 
that neither washes nor paste can possibly be as effica- 
cious for polishing the teeth, and keeping them sound 
and white, as a pure and non-gritty tooth powder ; 
such Rowlands’ Odonto has always proved itself to be, 
Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


APOLLINARIS. 


—_—_—_ 
“THE QUEEN OF 


TABLE WATERS.” 
—————eE 
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SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


“Spectacles can only be perfectly adju:ted by those having a thorough 
knowledge of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience.” - 


E have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 

_ experience, that imperfect gla:ses, together with the baphaz rd plan of 
selection, generally employed by the me:e vendor, is the cause of most cases of 
blindness and defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes :—I have tried 
the principal opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, as compared with others, 
is really surprising.” The R+v. User J. Thorpe, M.A., of Christ’s Charch, 
Camberwell, writes :—‘‘ Mrs. Thorpe has been greatly benefited from the us of 
your Spectacies ; they cool and rest th» eyes, and, in con equence, he brain, and 
thereby the tendency to s-vere headache: fo whch she has long suffered have 
been lessened.”? Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes:—I could not have believed it 
possible that my sight could have been so much improve: and relieved at my age 
(82). I can now read the smallest typ, although suffering from cataract on the 
right eye.’ Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsay ; F. D. Dixon Hartland, 
Fsq. M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; ©. J. alford, Esq., Gas Light and Coke 
Comrany, Horseferry Road, Westminster, &. Mr. HENRY LAURANOE, 
F.S.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STREKT, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Euston Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectactes duily (Saturdays 
excepted), from ten to five. Special arrangements are made for Invalids and 
others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlets—“‘ Spectacles, thoir Use and 


Abuse,”’ post free. 
PREPARATIONS OF 


J 
SOnSOW's PEPSINE scticti'.otesionturs “Y 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 3:, 53, and 93; INDIGESTION. 


Lozenges, 23 6:1 and 43 6d; Giobules, 23, 
3s 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired a3 almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issu d from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE, | 
LIVERPOOL. 
FRENOH LECTURESHIP. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London 4 heey HIBBERT LECTURE, 1883.— 
SCHOOL 


A COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES on “ The 


The NEXT TERM begins APRIL 10th. FOUR | ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, as ILLUS- 


ications are invited for the post of FRENCH | SCHOLARSHIPS will be competed for early in July. | TRATED by the REFORMATION, in its RELATION 
Lae URER at University College, to be forwarded, | Prospectuses and particulars may be obtained from | to MODERN THOUGHT and KNOWLEDGE,” will 


with testimonials, to the COLLEGE REGISTRAR, | the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 


3 be delivered by the Rev. CHartes Bearp, B.A., of 





on or before May 1st. The Lecturer will be required TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. Liverpool, at ST. GEORGL’S HALL, Langham 
to commence his duties at the end of September. 3 Place, on the following days, viz. :—Wednesday, 18th, 

For all particulars, apply to the REGISTRAR, RL. v. PRIESER’S SUPERIOR | Monday, 23rd, Wednesday, 25th, Monday, 30th, April ; 
University College, Liverpool. BOARDING SCHOOL, Stuttgart (South | Wednesday, 2nd, Monday, 7th Wednesday, 9th, Wed- 





Germany), Moserstrasse 12, RECEIVES a LIMITED 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. | NUMBER of ENGLISH BOARDERS among the 

—WANTED, in April or September, in a small German Pupils, and offers all the advantages of a 
First-class Ladies’ School (Unitarian) ‘an English comfortable home and excellent instruction. Terms, 
Lady of about 85, as RESIDENT GOVERNESS. She | £63 per annum. Also, Special Arrangements for 
must be Reeegaly well — and og experience 
i perintendence of youn, ople. fe a 
Saebeminited sound jodqment with retued culture, | Opportunity for travelling to Stuttgart with one of 
are specially important. Ladies studying for examina- the German Governesses, who leaves London between 
tions are ineligible. Apply by letter to Miss NORTON, | March 28th and 3ist. 


Children. Pupils desiring to enter the Establishmeut 
enial | for the Easter Term, beginning on April 3rd, will find 








Hee MASTER, M.A. (Double High 
Honours), First Prizeman in Applied Mathe- ; 3 : i! sees 
ee = pe Natural Philoso conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Chi'dren would 
Siagukt paved training wht bi 8 
lor special personal training wi is own Son, or sae 
for immediate Preparation for Examinations. High seceined 
> successes in Civil Service Exam., London; Matricula- 
tion,&c. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD MASTER, 
at the Office of this Paper. 


Cc 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 


phy. of great experience | here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wizhful to 


IVES a FEW PUPILS, prepare for the Higher University Examinations 





OSSALL SCHOOL. — ELEVEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be COM- 
PETED for, June 26th. Value from 70 Guineas 





(covering school fees), to £20. Limitof age, Juniors, 
HELT EN HAM COLLEGE— 14}; Seniors, 15}. Candidates may be examined at 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four | Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in Classics or Mathe- 


nesday, 16th, Monday, 21st, Wednesday 23rd, Wednes- 
day, 30th, May; and Monday, June 4th; at 5 p.m. 
Admission to the Course of Lectures will be by ticket, 
without payment. Persons desirous of attending the 
Lectures are requested to send the:r Name; and Ad- 
dresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later 
than April 10th, and assoon as possible after that date 
tickets will be issued to as many persons as the Hall 
will accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered 
by Mr. Beard at Oxford in the Music Room, Holywell 
Street, at 4.30 p.m., on each of the following days, 
viz.:—Tuesday, 17th, Friday, 20th, Tuesday, 24th, 
Friday, 27th, April ; Tuesday, Ist, Friday, 4th, Tues- 
day, 8th, Friday, 11th, Tuesday, 15th, Friday, 18th, 
Tuesday, 22nd, and Friday, 25th, May. Admission 
to the Oxford Course wil! be free, without ticket. 

PERCY LAWFORD, 
Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


ny DUCATION.—A Lady wishes 
strongly to recommend Mdile. FRITSCH’S 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 106 Lansdown Place, 








£%. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the | maticz.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall | Brighton. She can speak most- highly of Mdlle. 











SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. School, Fleetwood. 


Fritsch’s good influence on the characters and dis- 





EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 





positions of her pupils. Mdlle. Fritsch is assisted by 
Resident English and Foreign Governesses and by 
1881. Professors, and is herself an excellent linguist and 
musician, Further references to parents of former 
pupils.—Address, ‘*O. W.8.,” 2 St. Paul’s Place, St. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. | !sss=oSei 





HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 


five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if 
next division. 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 





N ORNING PREPARATORY 
Bi. CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN (ex- 
rs clusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square. he 
happening before the | suMMER TERM will COMMENCE MONDAY, 
April 9th. New Boys, 3; Junior Class, 33; Upper 
School, 4. 








sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to | aed ‘ES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


participate in future Bonus. 


A Number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, sermes 
from £60 to £20, will be Open for Competition in July: 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “Institute” For particulars, apply to HEAD MASTER. 


Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 

The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 


Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. | William Williams, 
Th 
@ assured 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 





ADLEY COLLEGE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—An ELECTION to FOURSCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will take place on FRIDAY, June 15th, 1883. 
Examination begins on previous Wednesday. Value 
£50, £50, £30, and £20, tenable at the School for four 
years. Open to boys under 14 on January Ist, 1883.— 
For further particulars apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


Esq. C/T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED, St. LEONARD'S 





e@ Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to [Se St. ANDREWS, N-B.—Head Mistress, 


Miss DOVE, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge.—This School provides for the Daughters 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed | of Gentlemen a thorough education, at a moderate 


er values, 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


cost. House Girls received from the age of nine. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY 9th. 


IVISECTION, “or the Cutting into 
Live Animals for (So-called) Scientific 





The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. Purpose:.” A Form of Petition to Parliament for 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C, 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


the Prohibition of this Practice may be had, free, of 
the SECRETARY of the LONDON. ANTI-VIVISEC- 
TION SOCIETY ; or may be signed at the Office, 180 
Brompton Road, 8. W. 
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GROCERS’ COMPANY. 


T= 
SCHEME for ENCOURAGEMENT of ORIGINAL 
RESEARCH in SANITARY SCIENCE. 

With a view to encourage the making of exact 
rezearches into the Causes of important Diseases, and 
into the means by which they may be prevented or 
obviated, the Grocers’ Company have adopted a 
Scheme under which they propose to offer for competi- 
tion three Research Scholarships, each of the value of 
£250 per annum, tenable for one year with eligibility 
for reappointment. The Court of the Company 
intend to appoint to Two of these Scholarships in May 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE, 

11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Joun G. TaLBot, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—ALBANn G. H. Gisss, Esq. 

Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. {| Thomson Hankey, ie . 
Henry Bonham-Carter, | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 

Esq. Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. 


fevre, M.P. Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
~ al R. Farquhar, | John B. Martin, Esq. 
art. 


Henry John Norman, Esq. 
James G 





next, and persons who may wish to offer th ves 
as cand dates for appointment at that time are in- 
vited to make their applications not later than the 
last day of April. The Scholarships are open only to 
British subjects under the age of 35. Applications 
must be by letter, addressed to the Clerk of the 
Grocers’ Company, Grocers’ Hall, London, E.C., from 
whom in the meantime particulars as to the condi- 
tions of the Appointments can be obtained on written 
application. 


Under the same Scheme, and with the s1m3 object 
in view, the Grocers’ Con pany also propose to offer 
for competition, once in every four years, a Discovery 
Prize of the value of £1,000. Tue Prize is to b* open 
to universal com; etition, British and Foreign. In the 
month of May next, the Cvuurt of the Company will 
announce the subject propo: ed for the fi st competi- 
tion, which is 10 terminate at the end of 1886 ; aud ut 
the time of announcir F the subject, they willannoun e 
the full conditions of the competiticn. Me snwhile, 
such of the vonditi ns as are hitherto settled will be 
communicated by the Clerk of the Company, on 
request made as above. 


So far as the administration of the Scheme will 
involve scientific con iderations. the Court of the 
Company pro ose to act with the advice of a Com- 
mittee of eminent scientific men, and the following 
gentl men have kindly consented to form the first 
Committe>:—John Simon, C.B., F.R.S., John T.n- 
dal!, F.R.S., John Burdon Sanderson, M.D., ¥.R.S., 
and George Buchanan, M.D., F.R.S. 


: ileal HK) S28;A. ¥..8; 


A GENTLEMAN who DESIRES to PROMOTER 
the CAUSE of PEACE offers NINE PRIZES of 
£8 each, for the nine best Short Tracts on various 
aspects of the Peace Question, suitable for Children 
and Young Persons.—Intending Competitors can 
obtain full information as to conditions and other 
ewes on application to WILLIAM ROBIN- 

ON, West Bank, Scarborough. 











LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, on the verge of the Atlantic, with the 
mild winter climate of western Devon. Rooms facin 
south, overlooking the Hotel gardens, specially fitte 
for winter use.—Apply to MANAGER. 


UN LIFE OFFICE. 
BONUS RESULTS. 
Participating Policies. 

The Profits now being distributed are exceptionally 
large, and averase a return in cash of 34 per cent. on 
the Premiums paid during the last five years, or an 
addition to the sums assured of 56 per cent. of such 
premiums. 


UN LIFE OFFICE. 
REDUCTION of PREMIUMS. 
Non-participating Pelicies 
~~ now be effected on a new and further reduced 

le. 











UN LIFE OFFICE. 
TONTINE BONUS ASSURANCES. 
Very Low Rates. 

Policies of an entirely new description are now 
issued at premiums very little in excess of the 
Society’s Withont-profit tes, which entitle holders 
to the profits arising from them by way ef Tontine 
Bonus, payable with the sum assured to the repre- 
sentatives of those who attain the age of 70 years and 
upwards. A full explanation of the scheme will be 
forwarded, on application to 

J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 

Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 

Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 

FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 





Insurances, at moderate rates. 

LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 





UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital +. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund woe ose save = 880,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are ted on the Bank’s 


Branches ‘hout the lonies of Australia, 
Zealand, and Fiji. = 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C, 


dson, Esq. 8. Hope Morley, Esq. 
Right Hon. John G.| David Powell, Esq. 
Hubbard, M.P. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. C. G. BROWNE. 
Share Capital at present paid u 
and invested ces ses ... £1,000, 
Total Funds upwards of... + 2,941,000 
Total Annual income, over en R 
N.B.—Fire Polic’es which expire at Lady Day 
should be renewed at the Head ffice, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of April. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1836, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—All descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates, 
PARTICIPATING POLICIES under new Table 
payab'e at fixed age or previous death. 

FIRE RENEWAL PREMIUMS falling due at 
_— Day should be paid within fifteen days there- 
rom. 








OFFICES. 

Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 
Prospectuses and forms of Proposal for Fire aud 

Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 

Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents. Appli- 

cations for Agencies invited. 

London Offices —Cornbill, and Charing Cross. 


CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 





Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER?’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS, 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—$4 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ooo «+» £2,500,000 


Sr gg Paid up... one a one pom r 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed... _ vse _ 809,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstTaBLIsHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent, Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full eo on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Somers on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 














imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This puri- 

fying and regulating medicine should occa- 
sionally be had recourse to during cold and wet 
weather. These Pills are the best preventive of 
hoarseness, sore throat, quinsey, pleurisy, and asthma, 
and are sure remedies for congestion, bronchitis, and 
inflammation. A moderate attention to the directions 
folded round each box will enable every invalid to 
take the Pills in the mcst advantageous manner ; they 
willthere be taught the proper doses, and the circum- 
stances under which they must be increased or dimin- 
ished. Holloway’s Pills act as alteratives, aperients, 
and tonics. Even when these Pills have been taken 
as the last resource, the result has always been gratify- 
ing. Even when they fail to cure, they assuage the 





resale, 
FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORA’ 
HE HOME, 710M, Or 


VISIT THE 


UTOTYPE FINE 
A 74 NEW OXFORL STRGARELERY, 


(20 Doors West or Mupre’s Lrprary,) 
— we A 


SPLENDID COPIES of th 
from the most celebrated rari » Te TERE, 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAI 
Asian cat L™mbows, “The By" 
FAC-SIMILES of TURNER’ 
STUDIORUM; copies of Reynolds, Gairhoeee 


Lawrence, and rare works i Bowe 
British Museum. om the oe : 





An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Prezs notices from. 
Terai, Aemematme | Academy, “Porfolo, an 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pp., price 6d, free per post. 
Address, the MANAGER, 
Autotype Gallery, 74 New Oxford Street, W.0. 


LIBRARY | CATALOGUES, for 
registering Books Bought o: large 
small Eieeonten, Weean 5s wake re . 

CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX BOOKS, for the- 
entry, Alphabetically, and under Sub: j ‘atter, i 
of any event, from a apuaeda, » Rabjecs Maat, 

NEWSPAPER SCRAP BOOKS, for the Teception 
of Cuttings, without the use of gum, 
from 2s 61 upwards. So 











*,* Detailed Descriptive Lists, with Specimen of the 
Printed Headings, on receipt of stamped addressed 
wrapper or envelope. 


Letts, Son, and Co., Limited, London Bridge, E.0, 
HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 &t. 


James’s Square, 8.W. 


PresIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON, 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS. 
_ Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance 
of £6; Life Membership, £26, Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, Tw 16s; to Members, 12s. 
), price 58; to Members, 4s. 





Supplement (187. 
Pros uses on applicatio: 
ROBERT HARRISON, 


n. 
ecretary and Librarian. 





Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
Melbou:n2, Christchurch, N.Z. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
‘A mest delicious and valuable 
article.”’—Standard. 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


FRY’S 








COCOA ** Strictly pure.”—W. W. 
F.1.0., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 





WE HAVE NOTICED 
THE GREAT DIFFICULTY 


EXPERIENCED IN OBTAINING REALLY 
GooD 


TEA AND COFFEE. 


We have determined to solve the difficulty by 
supplying these Articles DIRECT to CONSUMERS 
at WHOLESALE PRICES, carriage paid. 


Samples and Price List Free. Cash with order. 





SEDDON and WIER, 
WHOLESALE TEA AND COFFEE DEALERS, 
1 Beer Lane, Great Tower Street, London, B.C. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciatin, in is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few rand uy this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 














REMA axis hy VERY REMAEES BLE 
, are the 

AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, 





severity of the symptoms, and diminish the danger. 





ke hi and in- 
reshing, 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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ARCHBISHOP THOMAS A BECKET. 
In royal 8vo, pp. 700, price 10s, half-bound. 


ATERIALS for the HISTORY of THOMAS BECKET, 
M bishop of Canterbury, (canon‘sed A.D. 1173 by Pope Alexander IIT.) 
aaeatles 927 to 530, edited by J. C. Ropertson, M.A., Canon of Canter- 
Tol. VI., Bp’ plished by the Authority of the Lords Commis oners of H.M.’s 
bary, and Prior the D:rection of the Master of the Rolls. 
Treasurys 
* Jeted in twoemore volumes, will comprise all contem- 
9° This 00 An the 1 history of Archbishop Thomas Becket. 


P gs and Co., and TriisneR and Co. Oxford: Parker and Co. 
London : LoxeviiiaN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Biack, and Dovatas and 


Cumbre blin : A. THOM and Co. 





STATE PAPERS of the COMMONWEALTH. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo, pp. 714, price 15-, cloth. 


ALENDAR of STATE PAPERS. Domestic Series, Vol. 

X,, 1655-1656, preserved in the Staite Paper Department of H.M.’s Public 
Office. Edited by Mary Anne Everetr Green, under the Direction of 

i Master of the Rolls, and with the Sanction of H.M.’s Secretary of State for 


the Home Department. ; 
Much of the correspondence in this volume is in cypher, and in one notable 
ries of letters the general tone is a disgnise, political persons, parties, and even 
peed being veiled under pseudonyms, and names so chosen as to assimilate the 
y tehes to ordinary business letters. It is from these and other kindred 
One addressed to Secretary Nicholas that most of our information relative 
to the Royalists is gathered, as well as much relating to the foreign and dom: st'c 
roceedings of Cromwell, whose home policy was becoming more and more 
a t. The Protector, keenly alive to his own unpopularity, took proceedings 
accordingly. He had a system of intelligence both at home and abroad so perfect 
that the Royalists were in consternation time after time to find that their most 
georet designs were known. 
: Lonamansand Co., and Trisnerand Co. Oxford: Parker and Co. 
oabriige Goommsa and Co. Edinburgh: A. and ©. Brack, and Dovetas 
and Foutis. Dublin: A, THom and Co. 





Monthly, Half-a-Crown. 


Pee CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FOR APRIL. 
Tue Enclish MILITARY POWER AND THE EaypT1an CAMPAIGN. By a German 
Field. 


Tr. 
q BETTA: POSITIVISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By R. W. Dale, M.A. 

aS Anti. VIVISECTIONIST AqiTaTIon. By Dr. E. de Cyon and R. H. Hutton. 

Tue GosPEL ACCORDING TO REMBRANDT. By Richard Heath. 

Coxsrits DE Prup’HoMMES. By W. H. S. Aubrey. 

Tue MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. By Major-General W. G. Hamley. 

Tue Progress oF Socialism. By E. de Laveleye. 

Irish MurpER SocieTIES. By R chard Pigott. 

Tratiay Pourtics, By Professor Villari. 


IsBisTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





Now ready, for April, price 1s. 


H £E ny 2 2. Oo & § FTF OG EF. 
Edited by Rev. 8. COX, D.D. 
ConTENTS. 
Tur CHRONICLE OF BaLaaM. By the Editor. 
THEOLOGICAL TERMS.—NATURE, GoD. By the Rev. Jobn Tullo-h, D.D. 
Tue EristLE TO Titus. By the Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D. 
Tue EXEGESIS OF THE SCHOOLMEN. By the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., F.R.8. 
Tue Rouse OF THE Exopus. By Agnes Grace Weld. 
Isatam: AN IDEAL BiograpuHy. By the Very Rev. the Dean of Wells. 
Nors on St. Luke x1., 14. By the Rev. J. E. Yonge, M.A. 
Barer Notices. 
London: Hopper and StovGuTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, with Illustrations, 400 pp., crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


N the PRINCIPAL SOUTHERN and SWISS HEALTH 
RESORTS : their Climate and Medical Aspect. By W1tL1am Macet, M.D., 
F.B.8,, Fellow of the Royal College of Poysicians. 


London: J. and A. Cuurcu1t1; and all Booksellers. 


Roxat SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of CRUELTY 
to ANIMALS. 





MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained b 
the Police or by kindred So ieties) obtained during the month ending Marc 
15th, 1883, as follows :— 


Horses......... Working inanunfitstate ...0 00... 0 0.6 see owe 155 
- Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. ... <n ooo om ae 
= Overdriving and overloading pan pie owe oo 
— Starving by withholding food —_... ° 
a Travelling (unharnessed) when lame 


Draguing beh nd « cart—consequent euffer'ng... 








= ging by neck with chain—conseq ient suffering... 
Dowxeys ......Working in ‘an unfit state ... 0... use eee we 
a Beating, kicking, stabbing, &. ... aa lc ee 
Carrie .........Beating kicking, stabbing, &. 4.00 se see wee 
= Traveell ng wh:-n lame fie Mca Sis (ake, “eae 
C nveying whi st unfit (hy rai’ an: boat) wee oe 
- Tying tai s tog: ther—consequent ‘uffer.ng « 
Catves «Conveying improperly in a cart ... <ae 
SHEEP . Beating, kicking, stabbing, &. me 
Pies .. Beating, kick ng, st bb'ng, &c. 


Starving by withholding food 
-....Beating, kicking, stabb'ng, &c. ... 
Settimg to fight, consequent saffering 


Cars B ating, kickin i & 
. g,st bbing,*c. ... <a soos eee 
FOWLS .......Beating, kicking, stabbing, &C. .. 0. ws cee 
sad Cockfighting ... cae set, oie 06 aoe eee 


Overcrowding incra‘es ... =e nee 
Tying legs tightly—conceqnent suffering 
-- Flocking f athers at a trap-shooting match 
Owners causing, inabove ... os pom 
Obstructing Inspector in e .ccut’on of duty 


During Januaryand February) ... woes 


es ee ee ee 


fer Total during the present year... 0c. ce seat 
FP seep offenders were committed to prison (fall costs paid by the Society), 319 
conviction Paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the Society), 35 

The hs were obtained in Metropolitan Courts, and 301 in Provincial Courts, 
racquet nition gy co-operation and support of the public. Printed 
complaints of o ~ Derusn — to the undersigned. Anonymous 


No. 105 Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAY, Secretary. 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. A 
Gossip with no Plot in Particular. By ‘A Puain Woman.” 3 vols. post 


8vo, 25s 6d. 
THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 


HEGEL. By Professor Edward Caird, Glasgow. 
Being Volume VII. of ** Philosophical Classics for English Readers.”” Crown 
8vo, with Portrait. 3s 6d. 

‘ Professor Caird’s monograph is a most satisfactory piece of work...... Life and 
philosophy are interwoven in a most skilful and interesting fashion in the first 
half of the book; while, in the second half, the principles and ontlinescf the 
Hezelian philosophy are stated with a breadth and perspicuity that place in clear 
relief the relations of this way of thinking to all the main problems of modern 


life.”’—Se s 
r. anes COMPLETE in THREE VOLUMES. 
The HISTORICAL PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE. 


With Introductions and Notes, By CHaRLEs WorDsworty, D.C.L., Bishop. 
of 8S. Andrews. In 3 vols. post 8vo, 7s 6d each, 

Vol. I. contains :—Coriolanus—Julius Casar—Antony and Cleopatra—King 
Johu. Vol. II. contains: King Richard II.—King Henry IV., Parts I. and II.— 
King Henry V.—King Henry VI., Part I., (abridged). Vol. ILI. contains :—King 
Henry VI., Parts II. and II11.—King Richard I1I.—King Henry VIII. 

[In a few days, 


On FRIDAY, March 30, will be PUBLISHED. 
KING CAPITAL. By William Sime. Two vols. 17s. 


SONNETS. By the Earl of Rosslyn. Crown 8vo. 
{In the press. 


FIRE FOUNTAINS. The Kingdom of Hawaii: its 
Volcanoes, and the History of its Missions. By 0. F. Gorpow Cummine, 
Author of ‘ A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” “‘ At Home in Fiji,” 
&c. With Map and numerons Illustrations. 2 vols, 8vo, 253. 

‘Her account of the Islands is the most temperate, judicious, and exhaustive 
description for popular purposes that has yet been published. It is equally free 
from the sentimental gush of inexperienced visitors, and from the disappointed 
depreciation of unsuccessful residents."—Atheneum. 


THIS DAY is PUBLISHED, 
ONLY a BLACK BOX; or, a Passage in the Life of 


a Curate. By GWREVILLE PHILLIMORE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 


FISH and FISHERIES. A Selection from the Prize 
Essays of the International Fisheries Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1882. Edited 
by Davip Herbert, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations, price 7s 6d. 


The WISDOM of GOETHE. Selected and Translated 
By Joun Stuart Biacki£, Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh. feap. 8vo. [In the press. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW WORK by AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
On March 29th, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


CITIES of SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY. 
By Aveustus J. C. Hare, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” “ Days 
near Rome,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





On March 29th, crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA, Revolutionary 


Profiles and Sketches from Life. By Srepniaxk, formerly Editor 
of “ Zemlia i Volia’”? (Land and Liberty). With a Preface by 
Peter Lavrorr. Translated from the Italian. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delhi and Sonth Punjab Mission of the 8.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By trai native mts. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among. 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic paro hial organisation 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical m attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended ef Owing to the growth of the wor 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above anni 
grants from the Society and Government. 


Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged . Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard Lincoln; by the Rev. R. BR. NTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 





saetae CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d 


c*e7s @ a Se ee er 
Price 2s 6d each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 2 





Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.0. 
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SOPHOCLES, TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE 


By 


ROBERT 


WHITELAW, 


Assistant Master in Rugby School; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; 


Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 





“As a scholarly production, it loses little by comparison even with | us a great deal of the majesty and passion of the original Greek.’ 
such work as the tra~slation of the ‘ Ajax’ which Mr. Jebb prepared | Morning Post. sis 


for the recent performance of the play at Cambridge; while Mr. 
Whitelaw’s power of writing English verse is sufficient to convey |. inent scholars, we think he h 

much of the charm of the original to those whose ideas of Greek | a ee 
tragedy must be gathered solely from translations. 


renderings are singularly close and accurate 


Mr. Whitelaw’s 


his predecessors.’”’—Scotsman. 
: y “We think that it is by far the best, most readable 
..It is an important | and most unconstrained English ‘Sophocles’ which w 


“Mr. Whitelaw has accomplished successfully a very di 
and though we have already excellent translations ot Pieter 


0 fear comparison with 


most poeti 
@ have a 


contribution to Sophoclean literature, and scarcely less valuable as 4 The blank verse is excellent, and, we imagine, would pit a 
representation of Greek tragedy in English verse.” —Saturday Review. poses of the reciter, and, in fact, of the stage, as well as it ; pur- 
“ His verse is good, often very beautiful, conveying admirably to | the reader.”—Manchester Guardian. ciel 





RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 





KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM 


LL 


WHISKY. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
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POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 
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IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
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SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
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een neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open tha bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


FROM COLDS 


Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
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LEA AND PERRINS’ 
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WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
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and PE RRINS’ 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
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STONE'S : 
PATENT 

BOXES 
AND CABINETS. 


Full Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Stone’s Patent Index Letter Files, Pigeon Holes, 
Solicitor’s Form Cases, Music Boxes and Cabinets, &c., 
of all Stationers, or post free from 


HENRY STONE, “patentee, ““* BANBURY. 
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THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFEOT TRAVELLING BAG. 
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Mr. TADEMA’S Original Etchin ibi 
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Miss ZIMMERN’S “EPIO of KINGS,” are to be 
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HE EPIC of KINGS: Stories 
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HE TEMPLE: Sacred Poems and 
Private Ejaculations. By Mr. Gzorar HERBERT. 
With Introductory Essay by J. Henry SHortHOovsE, 
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simile of Original Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 

‘The style of Mr. Shorthouse’s dainty little pre. 
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R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
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Harrison. 
REEVES and Turner, 196 Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 698, cloth, 303, 
HE ZOOLOGICAL RECORD for 
1881. Being Vol. 18 of the “ Record of Zoologi- 
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has been published in the Department of Zoology 
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* Loudon: Jonn Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row, 
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SICAL METEMPIRIC. By the 
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doth, price 10s 6d. 
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An ESSAY on ASSYRIOLOGY. By 
GrorGE Evans, M.A., Hibbert Fellow. Published 
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ASHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
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The EVOLUTION of CHRISTIANITY. 
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The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW LIBRARY CHART of the WORLD, on 


MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementary Maps of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ;, 
Chart showing the Height of the Lind and Depths of the Ocean; Chart of the Wind:, River Basins, &c: 
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ence, with a complete Consulting Index: By Joun BartHotomew, F.R.G.S. 
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Liebig’s Signature in Blae Ink acrozs Label. 
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GREAT WORK ON NATURAL HISTORY. . 
NOW READY, Complete in Six Volumes, 9s each. a 
Cassell’s New Natural History, 


Edited by Prof. P. MARTIN DUNCAN, M.B., F.RS.; 


t? 


f Assisted by Eminent Scientific Writers. 
Illustrated with about 2,000 High-class Engravings. - 


ed 


a Unquéstionably, the best popular general work on Zoology which has yet appeared.”—Field. 
*"A book which we may recommend without. reserve.”—Spectator. ‘ 
“We unhesitatingly say it is unrivalled as a popular repertory of Natural History in all its branches.”—Zand and Water, 
“The six volumes make a library in themselves, the usefulness of which can scarcely be overrated.”-—Scotsman, 
*.* A Prospectus, giving Detailed Contents of each Volume of CASSELL’S NEW NATURAL HISTORY, will be seng 
Post Free, on Application to the Publishers. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., London; and all Booksellers. 





Books on Borany, Entomotoey, NATvurAL History, SCIENCE, #., 
Published by CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO. 





COMPLETE in FIVE HANDSOME VOLUMES, price 93 each. 


(Each Volume complete in itself.) 


Science for All. 


in turn ng over the pages of this work.’’—Atheneum. 


Demy 4to, cloth gil‘, gilt edges, prico One Guinea. 


Euro 
By JAM«S BRITTEN, F.L.S., Department of Botany, British Museum, 
Plates, painted from Nature by D. B! AIR, F.L.S. 


**« European Ferns’ is the most complete work on these favourite plants. The elegant plates are beauti- 
fully coloured, and the descriptive letterpress worthy of the illustrations.”—Guardian. 


FIRST and SECOND SERIES, now ready, price 123 6d each, of 


With Descriptive Text by 


SHIRLEY HIBBERD, F.R.H.S., and 49 Full-page Culoural Plates, from Original Pelotinas by F. K. 
: Cloth gilt, in car 
“ The descriptions of the flowers are admirable, and the coloured plates are executed in the highest style 


Familiar Garden Flowers. 


HULME, F.L.S., F.8.A., in each Ser‘e3, and numerous Wood Engravings. 


“of art.”’—Court Circular. 


Now ready, FIRST, SECOND, and THIRD SERIES, prico 12s 6d each, 


By F. E. Hume, F.LS., 


F.8.A. Each Series containing Forty Full-page Coloured Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings, with 


Familiar Wild Flowers. 


Descriptive Text. 


“The coloured tigures are exquisitely beautiful; they are more like finished paintings than prints, and 


the appearance of the work is elegant throughout.’’—Gardener’s Magazine, 
Now ready, Parts I. to VII., 6d each. 


Familiar Wild Birds. 


with Original Wood Engravings. 


“Tt is enough to say that this new publication is fully equal to ‘ Familiar Wild Flowers’ and ‘ Familiar 
‘Garden Flowers,’ and we have no doubt that it will achieve a like popularity.’’—Record. 


THIRD EDITION, price 5s, 


The Field Naturalist’s Handbook. By the Rev. J. 


G. WOOD and THEODORE WOOD. 


‘A book which will insist on becoming a pocket companion when a naturalist baz once made its 
It is full of information for ail working botanists and entomologists.”’— Academy. 


acquaintance, 


Edited by Dr. Rozpert Brown, M.A., 


F.L.S. ; Assisted by Emirent Scientific Writers. With about 359 Illustrations and Diagrams in each Volume, 
*‘ Whatever branch of science a man may happen to be studying, he is sure to find something to his taste 


ean Ferns: their Form, Habit, and Culture. 


With 30 Fac-simile Culoured 


By W. Swaysiann. 


Exquisite Illustrations in Colour, from Original Designs specially drawn from Nature for the Work, and 


Cheap Raition, price 6s, 


The Transformations of Insects, 
By Prof. P. Martin Duncan, M.B., F.R.S, 
With 240 Illustrations. 

“A beautifully illustrat-d work. It will make an 
admirable gift-book for old or young naturalists,”— 
Atheneum, 

Cheap Edition, price 63. 


The World of the Sea. Translated 

rom the French o uin Tandon by the Rev, 

H. Martyn Hart, MA. Tllustrated. . ™ 

“It is a book of rare merit. The illustrations are 

of unusual excellence; they are clear, aocourate, 
bright and natural.’’—Guardian, 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
By LOUIS FIGUIER. 


The Text Revised and Corrected, by Eminent English 
Authorities; extra crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled 


boards, 3s 6d each. 
The Human Race, Newly Revised 


and Corrected by Rospgrnr WIzsoy. 
numerous Illustrations. 

World before the Deluge. Newly 
Ed ted and Revised by H. W. Bkistow, F.R.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


Reptiles and Birds, Revised and 


orrected by PARKER GILLMORE. With numerous 
Illustrations, 


The Ocean World. Revised and Cor- 


With rected by Prof. E. PercevaL Wriaut, M.D., 
1 F.L.S. With numerous Illustrations, 


The Vegetable World, Revised and 
Corrected by an eminent Botanist. With 
numerous Illustrations, 


The Insect World. Revised and 
Corrected by Prof. P. Martin Duncan, M.D., 


F.R.S. With 579 Illustrations. 


Mammalia, Revised by Prof. E. 
PERcEVAL Wricut, M.D., F.L.8. With upwards 
of 260 I:lustrations. 


board box. 





CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London; and all Booksellers. 





Just published, complete in One Handsome Volume, 35s. 


European Butterflies and Moths. 


By W. F. Kirsy, 


Assistant in the Zoological Department, British Museum, and Secretary to the Entomological Society of London. 
Wirth 61 LiFe-tike CoLovRED PLATES. 


“The numerous plates of insects, coloured very closely after the 
life, must be invaluable as aids to the scientific student, and are ex- 
ceedingly interesting even to mere smatterers.”—Times. 

“ Hitherto, no work available for the English public upon the natural 
history of butterflies and moths has taken a wider scope than the study 
of British species. Entomologists and tourists will in consequence 
welcome the publication of the comprehensive and handsomely 
illustrated guide to the Macrolepidoptera of Europe compiled by Mr. 
Kirby, upon the basis of Berge’s Schmetterlingsbuch, the best and 
most widely-used German manual of this engaging branch of natural 
history The value of the book is appreciably enhanced, both for 
the methodical study of the entomologist and for reference by the 
casual inquirer, by the two indexes appended to it, the one giving the 
English names of butterflies and moths mentioned in its pages, the 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., 





other an exhaustive alphabetical catalogue of the genera and species, 
the classification being made clear to the eye by suitable distinctions 
of print. Whether as a guide to scientific study, or an ornament 
to the library or drawing-room table, the volume is worthy of all 
the recommendation we can bestow upon it.”—Saturday Review. 

“This is a superb volume on the Lepidoptera of Hurope..+ss 
magnificent and most comprehensive work, splendidly illustrat 
each of the sixty-three coloured plates including from two to thirty 
specimens, with their favourite plants, their caterpillars, and pup. 
Mr. Kirby’s description of the habits, habitat, and other particulars 
of the various species, is admirably thorough and clear : 
valuable book should be in the possession of every one interested = 
entomology who is likely to go abroad either for travel or residence. 
—Standard. 


Ludgate Hill, London; and all Booksellers. 
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